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THE GREAT PARABLE OF GRACE. 
By Cuartes Brown, D.D., Toronto, Canapa. 


‘¢And He spake this parable unto them’’ (Lk. 15:3). 

This parable embraces, in my judgment, the whole of 
the subsequent parts of this chapter. There is nothing 
said about any other parable. No such phrase as recurs 
in the cluster of parables of Matthew 13, ‘‘ Another para- 
ble put He forth unto them’’. I suggest that we have here 
one parable consisting of two illustrations and a story. 
It is divided into two parts, neither of which is inde- 
pendent of the other, or can well stand or be understood 
thoroughly by itself. 

And He spake it to them, i. e., to the Scribes and Phar- 
isees, who were murmuring. Not to the sinners as they 
were technically called, not to the obviously lost people, 
the publicans and prodigals. It was about them, but it 
was to the ‘‘righteous’’, the church leaders of that time; 
the theologians and ecclesiastics, for their warning and 
enlightenment. It would have saved much misunder- 
standing if preachers and others had realized the unity 
and indivisibility of this parable; that it contains in its 
unity the philosophy of recovery or salvation; the two 
sides of it which dovetail the one into the other. They 
would have expected less from what has been called the 
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parable of the prodigal son, but which would be more cor- 
rectly described as the story of the two sons and their 
father. 

*There have been preachers, as Dr. Dale reminds us, 
who have expected that story to teach all the necessary 
truth on the vital matter of sin and redemption. They 
shave said, ‘‘There is nothing about atonement in the 
story of the prodigal son. Where, then, is the need of 
atonement?’’ This wretched youth who has debauched 
his character and dragged his father’s name in the mire 
is freely forgiven and royally received and there is noth- 
ing said about satisfying the law or justice. Therefore 
there is no need of any satisfaction of the eternal law of 
righteousness. But there is nothing said about any Holy 
Spirit in the story, and it were as reasonable to ask, 
““Where, therefore, is the need of the Holy Spirit?’’ There 
are certain people who need to be reminded that you can- 
not get everything into a parable. That it never exhausts 
but only illustrates a great truth or doctrine. It lights 
up some phase of it only, and to insist upon its being an 
exhaustive statement is to make it untrue; while here I 
contend we have only a part of a parable. 

Two things should be emphatically stated. (1) Our 
Lord never taught the doctrine of unconditional forgive- 
ness of sins. Here is one condition often lost sight of. 
“‘Tf ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your 
Father forgive your trespasses’’ (Mt. 6:15), 7. e., you 
must forgive in order to be forgiveable. You can never 
be right with God while you are wilfully wrong with men. 
“‘Tf thou bring thy gift to the altar and there remember 
that thy brother hath ought against thee: leave there thy 
gift before the altar, and go thy way, first be reconciled 
to thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift’? (Mt. 
5223). 

(2) If we are to understand the teaching of Christ 
concerning this great and vital matter of the forgiveness 
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of sin, we must take the whole of His teaching. We must 
take into account such sayings as ‘‘The Son of man came 
ay . to give His life a ransom for many’’, and, ‘‘ This 
is my blood . . . shed for many for the remission of 
sins’’. 

For my own part, I am profoundly thankful that there 
is far more in the New Testament and even in this chap- 
ter on this great subject. For example, no one goes out 
from the home to seek this wild-headed and determined 
youth. He is left to himself to almost the last weary and 
bitter mile of his journey home, and no one ean say that 
that is an adequate representation of God’s attitude to- 
ward wandering and wilful men. Taking the story asa 
human story, we may say that it might well have hap- 
pened that the prodigal had gone too far and had been 
too far gone to have ever reached home. He might have 
persisted in the far country where was nobody to help 
him. He might have dropped dead from exhaustion on 
his way home. There are people in the world who are tou 
far gone morally and spiritually to get back. They are 
moral paralytics. All their will-power is destroyed. They 
are helpless in the grip of some vice. They need to be 
lifted like a coin, or carried like a sheep; and they are 
provided for in the first part of ‘‘this parable’’ which is 
a parable of grace and in the former part of which there 
is more and richer gospel than in the latter part. Itisa 
parable of the lost and the found and the subsequent joy. 
Look at the great words in it. 

I. The word lost. A great biblical word, never to be 
lost sight of by the theologian or the preacher. It comes 
from the same root as the word perishing. It described 
the condition of the poor creatures who were being drawn 
to the side of Christ who had kindled the light of hope in 
their dark and reckless hearts. But it covers and de- 
scribes the condition of innumerable people today. They 
are lost—not they will be; they are. What is it to be lost? 
To miss the end of existence. It does not need that a man 
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be vicious to ensure that. Vicious men are lost—but so 
are men who live aimless and useless and selfish lives. 
They are lost to God and high virtue and the highest serv- 
ice of their fellows. 

What are the contents of the term? 

(a) It implies value. You kick a loose pebble in the 
street, you do not say that is lost, but if you see a gold 
watch or a purse of money lying in the road you say at 
onee, ‘‘It is lost’’. So you conclude that wherever man 
may be, however low he may have sunk, he is of value, of 
value unspeakable in the sight of God. 

(b) An owner. If you see this purse of money or piece 
of jewelry lying in the road you say some one has lost it. 
Though you pick it up, itis not yours. If the owner saw 
it on your person he would say, ‘‘That is mine’’, and if 
you were honorable you would instantly restore it. Wher- 
ever man is, in whatsoever condition, he is God’s prop- 
erty. Lost property he may be, but God’s property still, 
and his rightful Owner claims him. 

Now, how do men get lost according to the teaching of 
this parable? There is the way of the sheep and the way 
of the coin and the way of the lost son, and they differ. 

(1) The sheep is lost unintentionally on its own part. 
It is allured away from its companions and the protection 
and guidance of the shepherd by toothsome morsels of 
pasture; not by malice aforethought. And there are peo- 
ple who are lost thus. 

“‘Hvil is wrought through want of thought 
As well as want of heart.’’ 

People are tricked and fooled and led into wrong. ‘‘ My 
people have gone into captivity unawares.’’ There is a 
half-apologetic note in the confession, ‘‘ All we, like sheep, 
have gone astray’’. The root trouble with many people 
is not a vicious bent but a vacant and aimless mind. 

‘“‘Tsrael doth not know, my people doth not consider.’’ 

(2) Howis the coin lost? Through no fault of its own. 
Through careless guardianship. The woman ought never 
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to have lost it. Is there nothing in that for the people to 
whom this parable was spoken and to us? Was it not 
partly their fault that so many people were lost to reli- 
gion and morality? ‘‘When He saw the multitude He 
was moved with compassion because He saw them 

as sheep not having a shepherd.”’ 

Are not some people lost because they are not proper- 
ly parented? It is small wonder that some people are 
lost. They are brought up badly, loosely. Nothing is done 
to make religion attractive to them. It is not in their 
homes. Little or no interest is taken in their companion- 
ships or books or amusements. They are allowed to roam 
the streets at will. They are told nothing about the mys- 
terious functions of their bodies. They are left to find 
out physiological facts from undesirable and tainted 
sources. They are flung out into life with passions raw 
and undisciplined. What would have become of some 
of us if we had had no wise Christian training, no 
parental restraint and stimulus, no one to keep us from 
tasting the maddening wine of self-indulgence? Is not 
the erying need of the day a Christian parentage, a Chris- 
tian home, and especially a wise Christian motherhood? 
And is not the Church at fault? How is it that 75 to 80 
per cent of the scholars of our Sunday Schools in England 
are lost to the Church? Is there not faulty guardianship 
somewhere? Surely, it ought not to be beyond the con- 
secrated will of the Church to weave a net whose meshes 
shall be fine enough to keep a great many more of our 
young people than we do keep. And this keeping, this 
prevention of loss and drifting is one of the most urgent 
problems of the Church. 

(3) Then how is the boy lost? Surely, the case differs 
here. There is no one to blame but himself unless indeed 
it be that the elder brother is somewhat ill to live with. 

There is presumably love and care and wise guidance 
in the home and they are all wilfully and determinedly 
thrown over and scorned. He is no straw carried by the 
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current, but one who goes against the current and flings 
himself upon a course of profligacy. There are varying 
degrees of responsibility and guilt on the part of those 
who are lost: but there are some among them who must 
bear all the guilt themselves. Everything that could be 
done has been done for them and they have trampled upon 
it all and broken through every fence of restraint and love. 
They are mysteries of iniquity, the black sheep of the 
flock on whose behalf prayer and labor seem to be in vain. 

Doubtless among those who may be described as lost 
you may find people who correspond to each of these types. 

II. Now consider the other great word, found. Also 
thank God a New Testament term describing a fact or a 
process which belongs peculiarly to the New Testament. 
There is no philosophy which provides for the recovery 
and the rehabilitating of those who have been lost or dam- 
aged as the New Testament does. 

Its significant message contained in this chapter and 
elsewhere in explicit statements and stirring examples is 
that whether a man be lost inadvertently, through mere 
drifting, or through the neglect of others, or through his 
own wilful and determined act he may be recovered. Of 
course, he may not. If we cling to the illustrations of 
this parable we should be compelled to say that there is 
many a sheep lost on the uplands of Judea or, for that 
matter, on the Welsh mountains who is not recovered. 
Its bleaching bones are there to demonstrate the pathetic 
fact that it was finally lost. Many a coin is lost which is 
never recovered by the owner. Many a lad goes wrong 
and drops out of sight as if he had dropped into the sea 
and is never heard of again by those who love him best 
and many another is pleaded with and appealed to in vain. 

But here is the blessed possibility which the Church of 
Christ should nourish and act upon, viz., the salvability 
of everybody, for his salvation is the desire of God. He 
may be found and recovered. How? Well, the two sides 
of the great business are set forth in this parable. 
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(1) First there is the solicitude and activity of the 
loser. The sheep farmer and the woman both seek. That 
is why I said there is a richer gospel in the two illustra- | 
tions than in the story. God does not wait at home. He 
does not stand by the deserted post waiting for the faith- 
less man to return. He goes after His own. Here is the 
wealth of the gospel. ‘‘The Son of man came to seek and 
to save that which was lost.’’ The eager search which in- 
dicates that the lost man is not left to himself but that God 
is after His precious property comes first in this parable. 
It is the very heart of the gospel and the heart of its hope. 
‘“‘God commended His love toward us in that while we 
were yet sinners Christ died for us.’’ God seeking man 
and rejoicing when He finds him. All Heaven filled with 
joy when the search is successful is the first great picture 
of this parable. 

(2) But that is not the whole. It can never be the 
whole when man the person free of will is concerned. So 
that other side, the necessary and complementary part, is 
the actwity of the lost. 

Nobody goes after the prodigal. There is no one like 
old Daniel Peggoty, the royal hearted fisherman in David 
Copperfield, who fares forth from Yarmouth to seek for 
““Little Em’ly’’, his poor lost lamb, more sinned against 
than sinning, traveling in ‘‘furin’ parts’’, peering into 
the faces of women in the London streets, giving the or- 
ders that the light is to be kept burning in the old boat 
home and the pillow kept ready for her weary head and 
there is to be no reproach, but only loving welcome if she 
should come. Both the sheep farmer and the woman say, 
‘‘T have found’’. With the father the verb is in the pas- 
sive voice, ‘‘My son is found’’, while the woman seems 
to admit some measure of culpability as she exclaims, ‘‘T 
have found the piece which I had lost’’. What does it 
mean? Perhaps in part that the greater a man’s respon- 
sibility for getting lost, the greater his responsibility for 
his own recovery. But surely this man will not be found 
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and saved merely because God is seeking. There must be 
some movement on his own part. Man must seek God. 
That is the complementary necessity. Let us clearly un- 
derstand again that a parable only illustrates. It neyer 
exhausts. When everything has been said, we know that 
a man is much more and better than a sheep or a coin 
as he is much more than growing corn or potter’s clay. 
It would have saved theologians much wrangling if they 
had remembered that and also that God in His relation 
to man is much more than a potter. 

I can say a great thing when I can say with psalmist, 
“The Lord ismy Shepherd’’. But I can say a far greater 
thing when I can say, ‘‘God is my Father’’, for the child 
of the shepherd is infinitely more precious to him than 
the whole flock of sheep can be. | 

And I have a responsibility which can only be ex- 
pressed in terms of humanity. No man will be saved and 
returned simply because God has found him. He must 
find God. He must say, ‘‘Yes’’ to God in Christ. He 
must consent to be carried and helped. Nay, he must walk 
on his own feet some part of the way. Just as there is 
no irresistible power to prevent a man from flinging away 
the priceless jewel of the love of God, as this boy flung 
away the jewel of his home, so there is no irresistible 
grace compelling a man willy nilly to right ways. 

““He giveth day, thou hast thy choice 
To walk in darkness still.’’ 

It is all put into that exquisite picture of the last book 
of the Bible, ‘‘ Behold, I stand at the door and knock. If 
any man hear my voice and open the door’’—not other- 
wise. I do not burglariously enter. You must do your 
part. 

If aman will go into the far country he must be willing 
to come back again and to leave it behind—and it may be 
a long and bitter way back. It is not an easy thing to be 
saved either to God or man. 

‘From sin through suffering unto thee we pass.’’ Let 
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people who are paltering with truth or purity or honor 
remember that. The prodigal would be tormented at 
times with memories of wasted days and treasures and he 
would likely carry the marks of his profligacy to his dying 
day. The wounds may be healed through the immeasur- 
able love and grace of God, but the scars may be left. No 
one can read this parable without the feeling that it is a 
sad and bitter, and it may be, a hopelessly tragic thing to 
be lost, and there is no reason why any man should be lost, 
and no one can read it without the assurance that there 
is no lost soul but may be recovered and restored through 
the abounding grace of God, who never reproaches the 
penitent soul, but rejoices as over a recovered treasure! 
For this is the longing of the divine heart and thus it is 
satisfied. ; 


SPURGEON AS I KNEW HIM. 
By J. J. Haun, D.D., Artanta, Ga. 


I was a young boy when Charles H. Spurgeon came 
from his quiet country home to the great city of London. 

My esteemed father was a Baptist, and the coming of 
such a prodigy and the profound impression produced 
by him soon became the table talk of our home. 

Park Street Baptist Chapel, to which the boy-preacher 
-was called (for he was then but nineteen years of age), 
was located on a side street, and was not at all attractive; 
had seen better days, but now its attendance had declined 
to near zero, and ‘‘Ichabod’’ was written over it, for its 
glory had departed. 

But by his unecclesiastical language, his fresh man- 
ners and his extreme youth, Spurgeon soon attracted the 
erowd. The world’s metropolis was startled by a new 
voice, so unlike any other then being heard. The Chris- 
tian church at large was amazed at his audacity, and by 
his tremendous earnestness he at once caught the popular 
ear, and the people flocked from all parts of London to 
see and hear him, so that the streets near the building in 
which he preached were literally thronged with people, 
and if on a Sunday morning or evening one asked: 
‘“Where does Spurgeon preach?’’ the answer would be: 
‘‘Follow the crowd.’’ 

The question was soon raised, ‘‘Can he continue to 
draw like this, or is he simply a passing meteor that will 
soon be forgotten?’’ 

It would take an abler pen than mine, and Janguage 
beyond my vocabulary, to give any just presentation of 
the profound and far-reaching awakening which accom- 
panied the early years of young Spurgeon’s ministry in 
London. Great Britain was aroused from center to cir- 
cumference. 
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The boy was a marvelous preacher: fearless, inde- 
pendent, natural, intensely in earnest, hating shams, and 
the most remarkable voice J have ever known. The voice 
deserves more than a passing word. He never shouted, 
and yet 20,000 persons, as in the Crystal Palace, came to: 
hear him, and not one was disappointed. It could sound. 
loud, almost like a rushing torrent, or be as gentle as the 
cooing of a dove or 'the lisping of a child, and yet it had 
such a distinct carrying power that never mind what part 
of the auditorium you were in, every word was distinetly 
heard. 

Not only did the common people hear him gladly, but 
all classes followed him as he went from Park Street to. 
Surrey Music Hall, where a great fire and panic broke: 
out while he was preaching, and from there to Exeter: 
Hall, where he continued preaching until the Metropoli- 
tan Tabernacle, the largest non-conformist place of wor- 
ship in the world, was ready for him. Nor did he spare 
himself, for during these months his labors were most 
abundant—raising money for his new building—for he 
declared he would not preach in it on a Sunday until 
every cent was paid and it could be opened for worship 
free of debt—so he went forth, traveling throughout 
England, Scotland, and Wales, often preaching every 
day and witnessing thousands of conversions. There can 
te no question but that the power of the Holy Ghost 
rested upon him and wonderfully blessed his messages, 
so that hundreds of persons were saved-—brought from 
darkness to light—saw their sin and beheld the Saviour 
during his sermons. 

In this respect, I hardly know its counterpart in any 
modern preaching. In the days of the Wesleys and Whit- 
field, tens of thousands turned to the Lord and forsook 
their sins, but such remarkable manifestations of the 
triumphs of grace had long since passed when Spurgeon 
began his work; and modern methods, such as are now 
being used, were never adopted by him: no rising for 
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prayers; no coming forward to confess Christ; no after 
meetings, but regeneration taking place during the 
preaching itself. I well remember one man, a sea cap- 
tain, who had a Sunday in London, and from mere curios- 
ity went to hear young Spurgeon, and while listening to 
the sermon he was brought into the glorious liberty of 
the children of God, and in after years became an elder 
in the church. At another time word came of persons be- 
ing converted while Mr. Spurgeon was reading a hymn 
and making comments on the same. 

This may afford some idea of Spurgeon as a preacher; 
for surely it was this which brought the people to him and 
kept him in the front of modern preachers. My belief is 
that as a preacher he was never surpassed, if ever 
equalled, from the days of the Apostle Paul to the time 
of his departure. No building erected could hold the 
crowds that flocked to hear him. And what was there 
about his preaching? It lacked the versatility of Beecher ; 
the sharp, keen analysis of FY. W. Robertson; the sus- 
tained, dramatic force of Guthrie; the biting, stinging 
sarcasm of Parker; the strength of thought of Bushnell; 
the well-nigh perfect finish of McLaren. And yet it sur- 
passed them all in popularity and effective power. Teach- 
ers, preachers, lawyers, writers, yea, men like Gladstone 
and Ruskin, came frequently to hear him. 

He was the great gospel preacher of modern times. 
Many things helped him. The times and the country in 
which his lot was cast. The Church of England—I mean 
the State Church—well-nigh overshadowed everything. 
Non-conformity lacked a great leader. There were but 
few great preachers when Spurgeon appeared, but his 
pure Anglo-Saxon words, his terse idioms, his apt illus- 
trations, his marvelous voice, his vein of humor, his com- 
mon sense, his broad liberalism in politics—for Spurgeon 
was the great Commoner in England—all these helped 
him. And then, he had a great message. He called a 
nation to repentance. The grace of God as manifested 
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in Jesus Christ was his favorite theme. His preaching 
was very biblical, intensely personal, always understand- 
able, never appealing to the crowds, never stepping aside 
for popular subjects, always exalting Jesus Christ. 

Yes, he was narrow; he saw no good in unsaved hu- 
man nature; he had no choir in his church; no pipe organ 
or any other musical instrument; no stained or cathedral 
glass windows; no manuscript was ever used by him; he 
never lost self-control in the pulpit; he never ranted; he 
was utterly indifferent to what people thought or said 
of him. He did not study consistency; he was but little 
handicapped by his Calvinism. He was a Calvinist, and 
in his early days hurled many a javelin at ‘‘free will’’, 
and seems to have had a very commercial idea of the 
atonement; believed that all that the Father had given 
Christ, were purchased by Christ and would surely be 
saved; held to the verbal inspiration of the original Scrip- 
tures, and yet his great heart took all in, and he ealled 
upon all men everywhere to repent and believe the gos- 
pel. He led no great moral reforms, and yet he failed 
not to rebuke sin in high or low places. 

Looking back to those early days of Spurgeon and 
his work, one can see how such a youthful preacher with 
such wonderful results, soon became the target of bitter 
criticism and of no little opposition. He flinched not in 
his attacks upon the stronghold of Satan. He was un- 
sparing in sarcasm and bitter in his invectives; and he 
made many enemies. He hated sham and mere display; 
abhorred a State Church, and said so in many a sermon. 
He declared the Church of Rome to be the ‘‘masterpiece 
of the devil’’, while those who differed from him in his 
views of election, baptism and the verbal inspiration of 
the Bible were all enemies of the truth. He seemed to 
take special delight in shattering all ecclesiastical author- 
ity and many things held sacred by men; in fact, he was 
an iconoclast and delighted in idol breaking; and yet from 
the beginning of his ministry to its close he was the great 
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evangelical preacher. He never changed that note. He 
gloried in redemption by the cross; grace was his favor- 
ite theme, and with much tenderness, tremendous earn- 
estness and a fervor of soul never surpassed, he held up 
Jesus Christ as the only way to God and eternal life. 


SPURGEON AS AN ORGANIZER. 


But he was more than a great preacher, and in his 
early days he laid the foundations for his great work. 
He not only preached daily, but organized and gathered 
in the results of his work. Forty different societies, some 
of them exceedingly powerful, came into existence under 
his leadership; and when ultimately the great Metropoli- 
tan Tabernacle was finished, it was not a mere crowd that 
flocked there, but a materly organized people. The Pas- 
tor’s College took in young men of a fair education and 
fitted them for preachers. The Colporteurs sold or gave 
away religious literature all over Great Britain. The 
’ Stockwell Orphanage took in thousands of orphans, edu- 
cated and equipped them for life’s duties. The homes 
for the aged provided the comforts of life for many in 
their declining years; the church membership became 
the largest, I suppose, of any one church in the world; 
this weekly sermon failed not to appear in print for forty 
years, and was translated into well-nigh every tongue; 
while his monthly magazine, The Sword and Trowel, and 
books of more pretentious form, appeared constantly 
from his busy pen. 

Spurgeon was blessed with a good fund of humor. 
At times he was full of fun and as playful as a kitten; 
but it was not always fun to the victim. He had a very 
original way of expressing himself, and when he was crit- 
icising or sarcastic we never knew what was coming next. 

In our lecture hall stood the old box pulpit of Dr. Gill, 
the commentator. The pulpit had been brought in from 
the old Park Street Chapel, of which Gill and Spurgeon 
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had both been pastor, and once a week some student had 
to enter that pulpit and preach a sermon before Spur- 
geon himself. One time he suddenly stopped a young 
man right in the sermon and said: ‘‘Call the janitor in’’, 
and he was called in. Spurgeon said to him: ‘‘Bring in 
the castor.’’ I think you call it the cruet stand here. It 
was used before individual holders of condiments were 
in use. Well, the castor was brought in by the janitor. 
Said Spurgeon: ‘‘Take it up to the young man in the 
pulpit and tell him to put some salt and pepper and mus- 
tard in that sermon; it is too flat.’’ 

You know that Londoners are proverbial for dropping 
their ‘‘aitches’’, that they would say, ‘‘Give the ’orses 
some hoats to heat’’. Well, a Londoner was preaching 
before the ‘‘king of preachers’’. Spurgeon did wait until 
he got through, and then said: ‘‘Stay right there young 
man. Call in the janitor.’’ The janitor came. ‘‘Bring 
your dust pan and broom.’’ Soon the dust pan, broom, 
and janitor appeared. ‘‘Go to the pulpit and sweep up 
the aitches that young man has dropped.’’ Probably the 
young man never forgot that lesson. 

In personal appearance Spurgeon was not specially 
attractive, and became less so as his age and work told 
heavily upon him. He was rather short of stature; very 
fleshy, with a large face, small eyes; he suffered much 
from gout, frequently limped while walking, and at times 
gave signs of being in much pain, was rather slow in his 
movements, and yet planning and thinking and working 
all the time. He died ten years before he should have 
done so. But when preaching every impediment van- 
ished; his eyes sparkled, or seemed to burn with a strange 
fire; his whole being was aroused, and never did warrior 
in battlefield grasp the situation more thoroughly than 
did Spurgeon when proclaiming the gospel. His voice 
would ring out like that of a mighty chieftain, he seemed 
to carry all before him. At times the great multitude 
appeared so completely under his spell as if it had 
ceased breathing. 
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From the merely human standpoint, I cannot tell the 
secret of his power, for I do not believe that any other 
country or age has produced another Spurgeon. His own 
sons, Charles and Tom, were fine boys and good preach- 
ers, but were not the shadow of a ghost of their father. 
James A. Spurgeon, the great preacher’s brother, was 
possibly a riper scholar than Charles, and was no insig- 
nificant preacher and a favorite in the class room, but 
his chief honor was in this: that he was a splendid second 
fiddler; keeping himself out of sight and keeping the work 
. going so that his gifted brother could stay in the front 
~ and be undisturbed. We must look away from the mere- 
ly human to find wherein Spurgeon’s great strength lay. 

He was a man of much prayer; he was a man of great 
faith. He endured as seeing Him who is invisible. He 
loved Jesus Christ with a great love. The Holy Spirit 
rested upon him; and God spoke to the world by him. 
He taught me never to follow the crowd if I would have 
the crowd follow me. He taught me that the language 
of the people is the language needed to reach the people. 
He taught me never to fear the face of man. He taught 
me to make Jesus Christ my all in all. 
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DO THE SCRIPTURES FORETELL THE RETURN 
OF THE JEWS TO PALESTINE. 


O. P. Eacuss, D.D., Happonrtetp, N. J. 


In the statement of belief issued by the recent pro- 
phetic conference in Philadelphia, the fifth article is as 
follows: ‘‘We believe that there will be a gathering of 
Israel to her land in unbelief and she will afterward be 
converted by the appearance of Christ.’? Dr. Schofield 
says: ‘The proof of the re-gathering of Israel is embar- 
rassing in its richness. Where shall we begin in the Bible 
to look for it? Genesis is filled with it, also Leviticus, 
Numbers, Deuteronomy. It is the beginning and the end- 
ing of the so-called prophetic books from Isaiah to 
Malachi. Matthew, Luke, Acts, Romans are rich in this 
teaching. It is the warp and woof of the Bible.’’ The 
Sunday School Times is devoted to the maintenance of 
the proposition that the Jews must go back to their own 
land, that its non-fulfillment would be proof absolute that 
God’s word could not be depended on. God’s veracity 
and the Jewish restoration are inextricably bound to- 
gether. The question arises, Why were the Jews driven 
from their land, why did it cease to be theirs, why were 
they scattered among the nations? The answer is found 
in one short sentence: they disobeyed God, they turned 
their backs on Him and He turned His back on them. 
It was God’s heavy penalty that came upon them. Jesus 
taught that the kingdom was taken from them. Having 
been expelled from Palestine for their disobedience, the 
conference affirms that they will be restored to their own 
land while disobedient. God punished them for their dis- 
obedience and rewards them by restoring them in unbe- 
lief. There will be needed a new John Milton to justify 
the ways of God to men in showing the consistency of 
God in His moral government in punishing for disobedi- 
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ence by expelling them and rewarding them for disobedi- 
ence in restoring them while unbelieving. 

This discussion has no reference to the Zionist move- 
ment. It may be that for national, economic, and reli- 
gious reasons there may be a large Jewish movement to 
Palestine and that in some form a Jewish state will be 
formed. Prominent English statesmen have given a 
project of this kind their hearty endorsement. The pres- 
ent discussion has reference only to this: Do the Old and 
New Testament Scriptures stand committed to such a 
restoration? Is God by His word and promise pledged to 
it? Are the Scriptures responsible for a belief in a resto- 
ration of a Jewish state as a religious institution, as part 
of God’s plan for His old-time people, so that not to be- 
lieve it is a mark of distrust in Him? 

There are three distinct conceptions on this subject. 
There is the Jewish conception. The Jews hold, and on 
their principles consistently hold, that they should, as a 
people, be gathered from their dispersion and restored 
. to their ancient territory; that there the temple shall 
again be built and its worship set up anew after the hand- 
writing of Moses; and that as thus established and pre- 
sided over they shall stand politically at the head of all 
the nations of the earth. There are not wanting evan- 
gelical Christians who entirely agree with the Jews in 
their interpretation and confidently anticipate their res- 
toration to their native land, also a re-institution of the 
rites and services of the law to be performed in a Chris- 
tian spirit and frequented by Christian worshipers from 
every region of the earth. 'The second view concurs only 
so far as the national restoration to Palestine is con- 
cerned, along with a certain pre-eminence in honor and 
Christian influence beyond what shall be possessed by any 
other people in Christendom. The Moody Bible School 
stands openly committed to this view, all the members of 
the faculty yearly affirming their allegiance to the Niag- 
ara platform embracing this tenet. The third view holds 
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that as it is impossible to divide, in the work of interpre- 
tation, between the national restoration of the Jewish 
people and the re-establishment of their ancient polity 
and worship, rejects the one as well as the other and holds 
that the proper meaning of the prophecies, insofar as 
they bear on the future of Israel is to be made good sim- 
ply by the conversion of the people to the Christian faith 
and their participation in the privileges and hopes of the 
Church of Christ. Those who adopt this view take their 
stand on distinct New Testament principles, and contem- 
plating all that is written in the Old Testament Scerip- 
tures of gospel times, in a New Testament light, they 
apply uniformly one and the same rule to the prophecies 
which bear on the future of the covenant people. What 
it obliges them to hold in respect of the religion and the 
more distinguishing principles of Israel they feel con- 
strained to hold in respect to their land and polity. They 
hold that the Christianity which has abolished circum- 
cision and the sacrifice has abolished along with other 
distinctions those also of land and people and leave no 
room for any name or commonwealth in the Kingdom of 
Christ but that of one body, formed out of all peoples 
and tribes knit together by the bond of a living faith and 
a common participation in the blessings of Christ’s re- 
demption. This principle of interpretation must,be held 
to as controlling all the prophecies of every kind in the 
Old Testament—we are to interpret all the Old Testament 
writings in the hght of New Testament principles. We 
cannot allow any prophecies in the older Scriptures, what- 
ever their face value may be, to interfere with or subvert 
plain New Testament teaching. We must read and in- 
terpret Leviticus in the light of the letter to the Hebrews. 
We are to understand the Old Testament in the light cast 
upon it by the New Testament. 

I. The Scriptures teach that Judaism, with its institu- 
tions, ordinances, sacrifices, priesthood, was of divine ap- 
pointment. . It came as a revelation from God, speaking 
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truth for the time. It spoke the truth so far as it went, 
but it was not meant to be perpetual. Its teachings were 
fragmentary, temporary, educative, typical, prophetic. 
The contrast between the older and the newer covenants 
is brought out clearly in Hebrews 1:1-4. Jesus affirmed 
the divine origin of Judaism in the words, ‘‘Salvation is 
of the Jews’”’ (John 4:22). The Jewish people was Jeho- 
vah’s heritage; it was a kingdom of God, but God had 
something better in mind when the Christian common- 
wealth introduced by Christ took its place. The Jewish 
institutions were all of Jehovah’s appointment, they 
spoke of and for and from Him, but they were only 
shadows of His teaching to be done away with when the 
larger teachings came through Christ. The land prom- 
ised the fathers was God’s land, given to them, separated 
from other lands that here He might train and lead them 
that being God’s people in God’s land all peoples might 
see that God was real and dwelling among them and thus 
they might be led to seek Him. And this land also was 
typical, a prophecy of a larger possession obtained for 
God’s people through Christ. Jesus came into the world 
as heir of an inheritance; it was the inheritance of the 
earth as given up to Him to be freed from the curse of 
sin and made a home for God’s people. (Rom. 8:21.) 

Jehovah in establishing Judaism had Christianity in 
mind—it is an undeveloped Christianity. The altar pre- 
figured the cross, the animal sacrifices were a prophecy 
of the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world; 
the Levitical priesthood has been displaced by the priest- 
hood of all believers. Judaism had one central material 
temple. Christianity has made of all the world a temple, 
where men may acceptably worship God. Under Old 
Testament forms there was contained a truth that New 
Testament times have enlarged. Because they taught in 
an imperfect way, they were of necessity transitory— 
‘Imposed until a time of reformation’’ (Heb. 9:10). 
Ritual, temple, priesthood, people, land, sacrifices, all 
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have lost their hold on men because Christ has brought 
larger things in their place. | 

It. Christ is the heir of the promises made to Abra- 
ham. In Genesis 12:7, Jehovah said: ‘‘ Unto thy seed will 
I give this land.’’ The promise was repeated to Isaac 
and to Jacob. It is said therefore by many that the title 
deed to this land is vested in the Jewish race. If it be 
not returned to them and held by them, God’s promise 
has been broken. There is a threefold promise that Abra- 
ham’s seed shall possess the land. The question, Who 
are Abraham’s descendants? is discussed by Paul in Ga- 
latians 3:16: ‘‘ Now to Abraham were the promises speken 
and to his seed. He saith not And to seeds, as of many; 
but as of one And to thy seed which is Christ.’’ Abra- 
ham has no descendants, who can claim any promise, 
except believers in Christ—‘‘so then they that are of 
faith are blessed with the faithful Abraham”’ (Gal. 3:9). 
When men take a census they enroll all physically de- 
scended from Abraham as Jews. When God takes a cen- 
sus only those are classed as Jews who have the faith 
of Abraham. He is a Jew who is circumcised in heart, 
notin body. (Rom. 2:28.) If the natural descendants of 
Abraham are not in possession of the promised land, has 
God therefore broken His word? Paul makes answer in 
Romans 9:6: ‘‘But it is not as though the word of God 
hath come to naught. For they are not all Israel that 
are of Israel; Neither because they are Abraham’s seed 
are they all children.’’ Are there no promises to Abra- 
ham and his descendants? Yes, to those who are in God’s 
sight real Jews, to those who are his spiritual descend- 
ants. ‘‘And if ye are Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s 
seed, heirs according to promise’’ (Gal. 3:29). Who are 
Jews in 50 A. D. and in 1919 A. D.? Paul makes answer 
in Phil. 3:13: ‘‘We are the circumcision who worship by 
the spirit of God and glory in Christ Jesus.’’ Where is 
Israel? Who are Israelites? Galatians 6:16 affirms that 
the Christian body is the true Israel. ‘‘Peace be upon 
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them and mercy and upon the Israel of God.’’ Where 
is Mt. Zion? In New Testament times, it is not in Jeru- 
salem, but in the spiritual new Jerusalem. Coming down 
from God out of Heaven. (Heb. 12:22.) Christianity, 
with its spiritual geography, furnishes the location of the 
present day city of God. Jesus Christ, Christianity, the 
Christian commonwealth is the heir of all the promises. 
Whatever there is of promise in Old Testament times, of 
growth and glory has passed over to its heirs; Judaism 
lives in a larger way in Christianity. In representing 
the saved in Revelation 7:5-8, ‘‘the innumerable com- 
pany’’, they are described under the figure of the ''welve 
Tribes. The New Testament looks upon the Church of 
Christ as the true Israel. This principle is announced by 
Jesus in Matthew 12 :47-50, flesh and blood relationship 
do not count, only a spiritual kinship. The man who does 
God’s will is Jesus’ mother, brother, sister. Such out- 
ward distinctions as descent from Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob have been displaced by relationship to God through 
Jesus Christ. This is an abiding and controlling New 
Testament’teaching. Physical heredity counts for noth- 
ing in giving a man a standing before God. All interpre- 
tations of the Bible must be subordinate to this principle. 

III. Any method of interpretation that favors a Jew- 
ish restoration must, of necessity, stand for the re-estab- 
lishment of the rites and sacrifices of the Old Testament. 
The regaining of the land means the rebuilding of the 
temple and its worship. Zechariah 14:16 has this proph- 
ecy of gospel times: ‘‘ Every nation shall go up from year 
to year to worship Jehovah of hosts and to keep the feast 
of Tabernacles.’’ Is this to be taken in a literal sense? 
It cannot be. What Zechariah means is that in the after 
times, through Jesus Christ, should come a time of uni- 
versal joy and rejoicing such as was manifested by the 
feast of Tabernacles. He spoke in Old Testament terms, 
the only intelligible terms in which he could speak, of New 
Testament times. Malachi 1:11 says: ‘‘For from the 
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rising of the sun even unto the going down of the same 
my name shall be great among the Gentiles and in every 
place incense shall be offered unto my name and a pure 
offering.’’ Did Malachi mean that everywhere should be 
an altar of incense and that sheep and goats should be 
brought for sacrifices. No; that is morally impossible of 
conception. He predicted, under Old Testament terms, 
the only way in which he could speak, that the times 
would come when men everywhere would praise God and 
would offer, not the lame and defective, in sacrifice, but 
the pure offering of a devoted life. Ezekiel in chapters 
40-46 describes a great and gorgeous temple such as the 
world never saw in a holy city which would be a physical 
impossibility in Palestine. He portrays the city as cover- 
ing three to four thousand square miles, taking up almost 
the whole of Judea. From this prediction, inspired by 
.the Spirit of God, are we to look for any such temple 
holding that God’s word is pledged to impossible things? 
In Ezekiel’s day the holy city was in ruins, the walls were 
levelled to the ground, the temple destroyed. Lzekiel, 
with his mind illumined by the Holy Spirit, looked ahead 
and portrays a time when godliness would triumph and 
God’s glory shine through the world, when the no-temple 
of his day would give way to a building vast in size. 
It was a picture of the triumph of Christianity. Under 
Old Testament figures he described New Testament times. 
In Ezekiel 40:39, the prophet has these words: ‘‘Two 
tables on this side and two tables on that side to slay 
thereon the burnt offerings and the sin offerings and the 
trespass offerings.’’ When it was God’s revealed pur- 
pose to throw aside, through Christ, all these animal sac- 
rifices, would He inspire His prophet to predict their con- 
tinuance and permanence in New Testament times? 
Tyndal, the scientist, said that twice two might make five 
somewhere in the universe if the statement were made 
often enough. It would be as impossible of conception 
to think of sin offerings since Christ made the once-for- 
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all offering as it would be to conceive of a change in the 
multiplication table. All that he could possibly have 
meant was that in the after days there would be complete 
provision for the forgiveness of all sin. It is a religious 
monstrosity that evangelical teachers today affirm that in 
the restored land will be a re-constituted worship with 
actual sin offerings. A temple now with sacrifices would 
be a denial of the all-sufficiency of the sacrifice of Christ. 
He who sacrificed before Christ confessed the Messiah; 
he that would sacrifice now would solemnly deny Him. 
Rejecting the re-establishment of the Old Testament 
ritual, we reject that which is joined with it, the return 
of the Jews to the land of promise. Did these prophets 
understand the full meaning of their foretellings? Per- 
haps not, for Peter says (1 Pet. 1:11): ‘‘Searching what 
time or manner of time the Spirit of Christ which was in 
them did point unto when it testified beforehand the suf- 
ferings of Christ and the glory that should follow.”’ 

IV. The Old Testament people, ordinances and land 
were all types of higher things to come to be fulfilled by 
and merged, in New Testament times, into the Christian 
dispensations. When so fulfilled, they of necessity dis- 
appear. The Jewish nation, a selected people, was an 
imperfect Kingdom of God. This has been replaced by 
the New Testament Church, a real, spiritual Kingdom of 
God. Persons became members of the Jewish kingdom 
by a physical birth; they became members of the King- 
dom of God by a spiritual birth. The sheep and oxen 
gave way to the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin 
of the world. The altar symbolized the cross. The blood 
of animals has been replaced by the blood of Jesus that 
atones for sin. The priest is now the believer (1 Peter 
2:5), for the Jewish high priest we now have the great 
high priesthood of Jesus. The Day of Atonement pre- 
figured the death of Christ. Paul says, ‘‘Christ our Pass- 
over is sacrificed for us’’ (1 Cor. 5:7). There was a tem- 
ple where God placed His name. Jesus gave us a world 
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without a temple, as essential for right worship, by mak- 
ing all the world a temple (John 4:23). Paul taught that 
these outward rites are weak and beggerly elements (Gal. 
4:9), shadows to disappear when the substance comes 
(Heb. 10:1). The land itself was also a type and proph- 
ecy of something larger, not the regetting of that land, 
but that of which the Hebrew fathers had a glimpse, ‘‘a 
better country, even a heavenly’’. Jesus said, ‘‘ Blessed 
are the meek, for they shall inherit’’—not a Palestine, 
but ‘‘the earth’’. Through Jesus Christ the children of 
Abraham inherit all things (1 Cor. 3:21). In Him the 
Old Testament is interpreted and fulfilled. The Old Tes- 
tament is useful as a steppingstone, not as a resting place. 

There is nowhere in the New Testament any state- 
ment, express or implied, teaching the restoration of the 
chosen people to their land. Concerning the statement in 
Acts 1:8, Dr. J. M. Gray says, ‘‘In answer to the ques- 
tion ‘Wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom to 
Jsrael?’ Jesus did affirm that the kingdom will be 
restored, but it is not for you to know when’’. Without 
doubt, the disciples asked the question in a political sense. 
We have no more reason to affirm that the sense in which 
they understood the words of Christ was the sense in 
which He employed them than it was when He spoke of 
destroying the temple and rearing it in three days (John 
2:21). It was the descent of the Holy Spirit alone which 
fitted them for entering properly into the meaning of any 
of our Lord’s sayings. The utter disappearance from 
their thoughts and language after that event of all refer- 
ence to a national kingdom of Israel, separate from the 
Church of Christ, is quite sufficient to show how great a 
change their sentiments had undergone. A careful re- 
serve was maintained by our Lord in His teachings. When 
we turn to His parables, in which He indicated more con- 
cerning the future of His Church than He could do in 
His direct discourses, we find Him presenting almost 
every possible aspect of its coming fortune and destiny, 
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yet without once conveying an intimation that any of 
them were to turn upon the separate nationality or dis- 
tinctive privileges of the national Israel. The Kingdom 
is always presented as a unity in nature, privilege and 
destiny with no national or fleshly distinctions such as 
would be occasioned by a separate national Jewish life. 
Paul, who had every inducement from his official calling 
and circumstances to speak in the most conciliatory tone 
of his countrymen and who does speak at length of their 
general fate and of their future recovery, utters not one 
word concerning their separate position, their local hab- 
itation or their distinctive worship. On the contrary, he 
represents their return simply as a reconciliation with 
the one spiritual body from which, for a time, they were 
cut off. He affirms in Romans 9:6 that the unbelieving 
Jews have no claim on God’s promises, for they are not 
Abraham’s real children, while the believing Jews are 
Christians and share in Abraham’s world promises 
(Romans 4:13). It is maintained by some that the re- 
stored nation will come to the place of religious leader- 
ship, a national supremacy, the head of the nations and 
not the tail. This teaching is against the principle of 
New Testament democracy and catholicity. Christianity 
is a spiritual democracy. In God’s Kingdom there is 
no provision for a primacy among His people founded on 
racial lines. In Paul’s words, Jesus Christ breaks down 
- distinctions and makes one new man. In God’s King- 
dom there is neither Jew nor Greek nor Scythian, there 
is one organic unity. There is no place in God’s spiritual 
Kingdom for a division or headship founded on racial 
lines. Whatever of primacy there will be will depend 
upon goodness and character. All other distinctions are 
out of place in the Kingdom of Jesus Christ, Himself a 
democrat. When the kingdoms of this world have be- 
come the Kingdom of Christ, the Jewish nation will not 
stand out apart from the others. Were it to do so, it 
would not be a continuation or a renewal of the past but 
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the introduction of an entirely new principle into the 
Kingdom of God. 

V. The literal interpretation of the Old Testament 
prophecies, which lies at the basis of the Jewish restora- 
tion idea, is oftentimes unnatural, impossible and un- 
bibheal. Zechariah 12:12-14 is commonly urged as one 
of the clearest proofs of the permanently separate condi- 
tion and restoration of the Jewish people in the latter 
days. But this passage affirms the existence of the old 
‘organization, the permanence of the old families (Zech. 
12:11-18). In other prophecies of like nature the priests 
and Levites are mentioned as still existing, even the chil- 
dren of Zadok. Such distinctions involve not a resusci- 
tation of an old but the creation of a new state of things. 
In Isaiah 66:23, the prophet speaks of a central place of 
worship to which all will go up. In the Christian dis- 
pensation this, in a literal sense, will be a moral impossi- 
bility. Jesus decided that question in John 4:23. Isaiah 
speaks of Egypt and Assyria as on an equality with 
Israel in spiritual things (Isaiah 19:23-25). But these 
countries have been dead and buried for many centuries. 
The same literal spirit must believe that David himself 
in person will be king over them (Kizek. 37:24). Ina very 
real sense Jesus, David’s greater son, is reigning over 
the spiritual Kingdom of David (Luke 1:32; 1 Pet. 3:22). 
Jesus found Elijah in John the Baptist. 

The people of Israel were a chosen people typical of 
a redeemed nation. When the redemption came through 
Christ, then the Church became the spiritual Israel. In 
like manner the ordinances imposed on the people were 
prophecies of larger things. When the reality came 
through Christ, then temple, sacrifices, priesthood, of 
necessity, passed away. The rent veil showed the priest- 
hood of all believers. The inheritance, a visible pledge of 
God’s favor, as long as they were obedient, was an image 
and prophecy of the final portion of the redeemed. The 
second psalm speaks of Christ as the heir of the world 
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to the uttermost parts. The seed of Abraham is merged 
into the flock of Christ. The conversion of the Jewish 
nation gives no more warrant for the repossession of 
their former land than for expecting that the temple will 
be rebuilt and animal sacrifices re-established. It is of 
interest to note that the Church fathers with one voice 
and the Christian writers down to the seventeenth cen- 
tury rejected as chimerical the Jewish expectation both 
of a territorial restoration and of a revived Judaism. 
Jerome has these words: ‘‘Let the wise and Christian 
reader take this rule for prophetical promises that those 
things which the Jews and our Judaizers held to be 
going to take place carnally we should teach to have al- 
ready taken place spiritually.’’ Jerome follows Paul in 
his method of interpretation. 
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WHAT THE PREACHERS MAY LEARN FROM THE 
‘‘COLONEL?’’. 


By Geo. B. Haczr, D.D., SoutHzrn Baptist THEOLOGICAL 
Seminary, Lovuisviiun, Ky. 


Readers of the Atlantic Monthly will recall a racy ar- 
ticle from the wise and witty Samuel McCord Crothers 
on ‘‘The Colonel in the Theological Seminary’’. The 
‘‘Colonel’’, of course, a soldier, a man of action, is a 
creature of the essayist’s brain, who comes to the King- 
dom for just such a time as this, to teach the preachers 
some things that they need to know. Mr. Crothers makes 
his ‘‘Colonel’’ tell of a ministers’ meeting he attended 
which was to discuss ‘‘The Present Condition of Reli- 
gion’’. ‘‘T went’’, the Colonel says, ‘‘to find the meeting _ 
split up into factions, not in regard to any particular 
movements or forms of activity, but only by temperamen- 
tal and traditional differences. Some were complacently 
saying, ‘Oh! Everything will come out all right, if let 
alone !’—these were called ‘Optimists’. Others said, ‘No! 
Everything is going to the dogs !’—these were stigmatized 
as ‘Pessimists’.’’ But, strange to say, neither class sug- 
gested, or seemed to see, that they could do much about 
it one way or the other, and there seemed to be no ‘‘me- 
diating’’ class bent on conciliating the opposing clans, for 
co-operation and conquest. ‘‘Gentlemen’’, said the Col- 
onel, with the impatience and something of the authority 
of the soldier, ‘‘I understood that this was to be a council 
of war. Instead of that—instead of your offering and 
discussing a plan of campaign—you seem to have con- 
tented yourselves with differing and simply bringing out 
your clinical thermometers to take each other’s tempera- 
ture!’’ Whereupon, he proceeded to give them, not a 
piece of his mind, but several pieces, and to send them 
away, somewhat ashamed and sad, but, it is to be hoped. 
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wiser and more bent on some helpful action. On one 
reader, at least, the Colonel’s lesson was not wholly lost. 
That reader made it the occasion and motive of a paper 
which he read to a real, not an imaginary, ministers’ 
meeting. 

Now he has come upon another ‘‘Colonel’’ and an- 
other ‘‘oceasion’’ for teaching something like the same 
lesson or lessons—only with ‘‘variations’’. The ‘‘Col- 
onel’’, this time, is a real, not an imaginary, ‘‘man of 
action’’, and the ‘‘lessons’’ he has to teach the preachers 
—‘‘their name is legion!’’ Of course, because of ‘‘limita- 
tions of space’’, we’ll have to confine ourselves to a select 
few. 

First, as Senator Lodge suggested in his Washington 
address, it is no’ wonder that the pulpit found in Roose- 
velt’s life a text for sermons. Nor will this prove a fad 
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soon supplant the immortal Lincoln as a theme for dis- 
course in the future, on Sundays, as well as the Fourth of 
July, or his birthday. Already, men are saying: ‘‘ Wash- 
ington was noble and stately, ‘the father of his country’ ; 
Lincoln homely, humorous, a lover of common folks, and 
a martyr for liberty; but Wilson is a schoolmaster-states- 
man, a consummate diplomat and idealist—and here- 
after, when we go through our national gallery of heroes, 
we will find you, Colonel, ‘one of the heroic gods of Amer- 
ican mythology !’—a colossal demigod, armed with ‘big 
stick’, ready for immediate and vigorous action, courage- 
ous, outspoken on occasion, strenuous—in short, the very 
embodiment of what is vital in American life!’ 

But this is not all they are saying. They are recalling 
that it was not ‘‘ever thus’’ with the ‘‘Colonel’’. He was 
a delicate child. He began life like a Charles Darwin, 
like Sandow did, like many another has done, with an 
hereditary handicap, threatened with invalidism. But he 
heroically reacted against all this and came off, like some 
of the others, like Paul himself, the preacher, ‘‘conqueror 
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‘ and more than conqueror’’. ‘‘Say what we may about 
you now that you are gone’’, says a Western editor, in an 
appreciation which is clear out of the beaten track of 
Memorial Day euology, ‘‘the fact remains, Colonel, that 
your life is an achievement from beginning to end. Your 
preaching of ‘the strenuous life’, your wondrous hurly- 
burly, your magnificent grasping for ‘life more abundant’, 
for power unattained; your enormous insatiable appetite 
for battle—battle with anything, just so the ‘scrap’ was 
hot enough—were you‘not in all of these, after all, just 
flesh of our flesh, blood of our blood, and bone of our bone 
—O you incarnation of American spirit? You smashed 
through the jungles of Africa, of South America; you 
gloried in the blood of animals like a super-butcher; you 
paraded through Europe with the grand old Rooseveltian 
brass-band blare before you, then you came to America, 
fell upon politics with the old cow-boy ‘yip’ or jungle 
_ ‘yelp’ of the hunter, and—Alas! Alas!—went down 
smashingly to defeat. Then, when the world war broke 
out, here you are again, up at it, filling the land with the 
sound of your thunderings, almost loud enough to drown 
out the thunder of the cannonading and groans of the 
wounded and dying across the seas—but, through it all, 
you were fighting, giving your sons and yourself to the 
fighting—you were living, acting, achieving, and feeling 
the glory of it all, ‘the joy of the strife’, realizing that life 
was worth living, embodying, indeed, whole raw sections 
of American psychology, American life, history, tradi- 
tion, and aspiration!’’ Who after this will need ever to 
despair because he was ‘‘born tired’’, or because he has 
‘‘suffered from malaria’’, or had ‘‘hook-worm’’, or 
‘‘hain’t had no chance’’? Who that feels the call in his 
little bones or flaccid body, and in his heart of hearts, to 
be a leader, a doer of deeds, a hero, a preacher-prophet, 
need hoist the white flag, or turn Jonah and run away? 
Listen, preachers! 
Still another thing they are saying; it is something 
~ jike this—I will paraphrase and summarize it: ‘‘ You hero 
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-—herald of ideas, as well as doer of deeds, you preacher 
of righteousness and proclaimer of unwelcome truths, 
often with the bark on; you drove your words, phrases, 
and messages into our language, as well as into our minds 
and hearts, with the primal force of a cave-man hammer- 
ing the earth with a club cut from a gnarly tree, and you 
made it impossible for any of us to forget them altogether. 
You not only charged up San Juan Hill, but you made it 
a part of our proud national traditions. You said, ‘Bully!’ 
once—and we laughed at you, we cried out after you, 
some hating, some loving you; but you smiled back at us 
with such a good humor that we have built up a national 
legend about your protruding teeth. You cried out once, 
“[D-e-e-e-lighted!’ and repeated it in such tones and with 
such a boyish manner that it becamé as much a part of 
our consciousness, or subconsciousness, as are the sun, 
moon, and stars. Once you invited a Negro to lunch with 
vou at the White House, and soon the entire South was 
sneering at you for it and charging you with ‘playing 
politics’. Then later, when certain Negro troops did 
something that you considered wrong, you unhesitatingly 
condemned them, you were stern in your dealing with 
them, and the entire North shrieked at you—both in vain, 
for you kept on unperturbed in the even tenor of your 
Wway.’”’ 

Ah! preachers, preachers, learn this lesson! You will 
need it, if you haven’t vet come to the disclosure of the 
need by kindred experience. You can’t afford to be ruf- 
fled, or unduly worried, or driven off your chosen track 
of duty or policy by a whole pack of such barkers at your 
heels. 

But, not all of the ‘‘Colonel’s word-smashing and driv- 
ing heedlessly ahead was wise or praiseworthy. The 
California editor already quoted goes on in his uneonven- 
tional way to say to the ‘‘Colonel’’—the much-loved Col- 
onel: ‘‘You buffeted us with that old Anglo-Saxon word 
‘liar’: You consigned your enemies right and left to the 
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‘Annanias Club’; you called our great Democratic Presi- 
dent a ‘traitor’ in the thick of America’s greatest war—- — 
while he was threading Niagara. You scoffed at the idea 
of a ‘League of Nations’ in the interest of world peace; 
you brazenly assured us that there would always be war, 
and that the only thing for us to do was to arm ourselves 
to the teeth and be prepared to blow our enemies to flin- 
ders. Affectation of a certain mild type, egotism, theatri- 
eal posing, going backward or forward as political policy 
prompted? Yes, Colonel, you were guilty of all of these 
things—and more; yet, Colonel, we all love yon. There 
was one thing in particular we all recognized and loved 
in you and about you—and that was your basic honesty, 
and, what was parcel and part of that, your unfaltering 
courage—your everlasting outspokenness!’’ From hy- 
pocrisy, cant and make-believe, in man or woman, but 
especially in the man aspiring to the leadership of men, 
‘‘Good Lord, deliver us!’’ Preachers, put all such from 
you as resolutely and whole-heartedly as you would say, 
‘‘Get thee behind me, Satan!’’ But, remember, to resist 
the devil is the only way to make sure of his fleeing from 
you. ; 

One more thing some men are sadly saying and doing: 
They are bemoaning the tarnishing of the Colonel’s 
escutcheon by his bearing toward his great rival during 
the closing years of his truly great life, thus hanging out 
a lurid hight of warning to us—one and all. A picture in 
Infe, the illustrated weekly of world-wide fame, recalls 
this to memory. It represented the Colonel as a homely 
bull dog with an enormous mouth baying at the moon on 
the sands of Oyster Bay—and the man in the moon was 
President Wilson! The bull dog’s carefully contrived re- 
semblance to the Colonel was no compliment—-it was the 
essence of cruelty. Is it a matter of surprise that it called 
forth protest—and gave acute pain to many who bore it 
in silence? One respected reader of Life put his protest. 
into words: ‘‘For twenty-five years Mr. Roosevelt had 
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been the champion of manliness in the nation, and had 
inspired, and himself had put in, immense labors to get 
the country ready for war—and now’’, he said, ‘‘it seems 
hard that such a man should thus be held up to oppro- 
brium’’. But Life defended its course with characteristic 
courage and plainness of speech: ‘‘Opprobrium? No! 
The cartoon only showed him exercising himself in the 
manner in which he did exercise almost daily. It showed 
the Colonel on the job that had engaged him most of the 
time for the last six years. Mr. Roosevelt was the main, 
certainly the most vociferous, opposition to the present 
administration. He was the hind wheels of Mr. Wilson’s 
ear that always kept it, in anxious moments, from trip- 
ping up and dumping its load. By attacking Mr. Wilson 
for not making an army, he practiced, consciously or not, 
to create a sentiment that made it possible for. Mr. Wilson 
to get into the war and to create an army when the time 
came.’’ ; 

Mr. Roosevelt had a great career himself as President 
—one of the greatest and best that the country ever had. 
And, like many another great man before him, he found 
it hard to let slip from his hands the power and the lash 
he had learned to use so well. But this was but the vice 
of his qualities. There was something innate, tempera- 
mental, belonging to his red-bloodedness, his straight- 
from-the-shoulder spirit, in all this. He was a _ born 
fighter. He fought hard for all he got, and for things he 
did not get, poor man! And so, in spite of his faults, we 
all admired and, most of us, loved him. 

Then, let it be ranembered to his credit, he wrought 
mighiily to ripen the country for war. He helped to 
create a public opinion that made it easier for Mr. Wilson 
to quit neutrality when the clock struck for it. You see 
the lesson, or lessons, in all this for us preachers, for all 
who would be leaders of the people. Let us beware of 
yielding to the inevitable temptation that comes to every 
man to be unjust to his rival in life’s supreme race, and 
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so unjust to ourselves in-yielding to the temptation in 
such a way as to destroy our peace of mind, impair our 
sense of justice and do ourselves irreparable injury in our 
relation to the people’s confidence and esteem and to the 
future of our public ministry. But, even though we yield 
to the temptation, and though such yielding be brought 
home to us as sin, we may find solid comfort in this 
thought, that the God who maketh all things to work to- 
gether for good to the elect, to those who are called ac- 
cording to His purpose, will often so overrule our opposi- 
tion as to help our rival, if he be of the elect, to accomplish 
in His own time and way the work God has chosen and 
appointed and empowered him to do. 

One other lesson is here suggested, and it should not 
be ignored or lost on us: If a man awake to the conscious- 
ness and conviction that he has been in error, then, by all 
means, he should be manly enough, Christian enough, gen- 
tleman enough, to acknowledge the error, confess his mis- 
take or wrongdoing, ‘‘eat crow’’ if necessary, and come 
- out as bravely and publicly in acknowledgement and re- 
pentance, as he was originally in giving the attack or 
offense. This the Colonel did, more than once, but espe- 
cially in professing his complete conversion and rever- 
sion of opinion on the subject of the possibility and ad- 
visability of Anglo-American unity. Itis profoundly and 
pathetically significant that the last article ever written 
~ by Colonel Roosevelt for publication was entitled, Hyes 
to the Front, an article breathing this spirit, but pleading 
for action—forward action. 

After all, let us take to heart the further Boe lesson 
involved in the fact that, when the news was flashed be- 
neath the ocean and over the world that Roosevelt was 
dead, there came with electric swiftness a chorus of world- 
wide responses from courts and cabinets, but, what is 
more significant, from press and people, the world over 
—from far distant lands. And through it all there ran a 
golden gleam of interlacing threads of personal feelings, 
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shared by high and low, rich and poor, young and old, 
especially the young, feelings which culminated at last in 
the nation-wide, indeed well-nigh world-wide, observance 
of ‘‘Roosevelt Memorial Day’’—a feeling which rarely 
ever has shown out more radiantly amidst the sombre 
formalisms of public grief than on that day. Here was a 
man, it would seem, a private citizen, conspicuous by no 
office at the time, with no glitter of power about him, no 
ability to reward or punish, gone from his earthly estate, 
who must have been unusual, even among leaders of men. 
As such, surely, he richly deserves and challenges our 
serious and loving consideration, as men, as American 
citizens, as lovers of our kind. But I repeat, in conclu- 
sion, what this article is written to emphasize; no single 
class of men may study his life and character, his virtues 
and faults, his achievements and failures, with greater 
profit, I take it, than the preachers. 


‘“He died for his faith. That is fine!— 
More than most of us do. 
But—say—-can you add to that line 
That he lived for it, too? 


‘‘Ah! To live—every day to live out 
All the truth that he dreamt, 
Ii’en while friends met his conduct with doubt, 
And others with contempt— 


‘‘Was it thus that he struggled ahead, 
Never turning aside? 
Then, we’ll talk of the life that he led— 
Never mind how he died.’’ 


Who does not feel the force and beauty, too, of the 
remarkable tribute paid to him in the last poem ever writ- 
ten by the young Negro poet, Joseph S. Cotter? 
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Now with the dust that bore him he is one, 
Silent, into earth’s silent maw, ye laid him. 
Dimmed is his light, as with the setting sun, 
He folds his steps unto the God who made him. 
When shall the weak stand and rejoice again 
To see his banner in the battle’s light? 
When shall the humble hear his voice again— 
Raised from the mountain of majestic night? 
O ye shall see that banner gleam again, 
High o’er the ramparts of a nation’s goal; 
O ye shall hear that voice redeem again 
The blood-stained conscience of a nation’s soul. 
Rise ye that tremble ’mid such fearful moan, 
He stands anointed at Jehovah’s throne. 


“THE WORK OF THE PARACLETE. 
By Z. T. Copy, D.D., Gremnvinze, S. C. 


Preparatory to what I have to say in this lecture, I 
will call your attention to the fact that the Gospel of John 
and the writings of the Apostle Paul occupy different 
points of view in their treatment of the work of the Holy 
Spirit. As we saw, the Apostle Paul stood at the cross; 
and for him the cross mediated the work of the Spirit. 
This is not the standpoint of the Gospel of John, at least 
not in that part where it gives the work of the Paraclete. 
The point of view there is the throne of the risen and 
reigning Christ. It is important for us to feel this. In 
that discourse of our Saviour in which the work of the 
Paraclete is most fully treated, John 14-16, we find that 
the Paraclete is the abiding representative of Him who 
ascended to the Father. The coming of the Paraclete is’ 
constantly associated with the fact that Christ goes to the 
Father. Itis the exalted Christ that sends Him. It would 
be His work to give the vision of the reigning Christ, ‘‘A 
hittle while and ye shall see me, because I go to my 
Father’’, and ‘‘He shall glorify me for he shall receive of 
mine and shall show it unto you’’. But I need not take 
time to indicate the many ways in which the Holy Spirit 
is here associated with the thought of the reigning Christ. 

The enthronement of Christ is.a tremendous fact. It 
has a bearing upon absolutely everything that pertains to 
the human race: and the Church of Christ exists to testify 
to this all-meaning fact and to apply it in its infinite bear- 
ings to this world. The Gospel of John conceives that it - 
is the Paraclete’s work to make effective this testimony. 
As we may say, He is this all-significant Fact, conceived 
as living and operating in this world. 

So then we must think of the Holy Spirit’s work as an 
elipse, and the two foci of this elipse are the cross and the 
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throne. With the Apostle Paul, He is the Spirit of Grace: 
with the Gospel of John He is the Paraclete or the Spirit 
of the Throne. 

As I have indicated, we find the teaching concerning 
the Paraclete in the Gospel of John, especially in chap- 
ters 14-16. But the book of Acts casts much light on this 
teaching. Both viewpoints of the Holy Spirit’s work are 
found in Acts. But upon the whole the viewpoint of the 
Gospel of John is what is illustrated in the accounts that 
we have of the Spirit’s work in this book. I will take up 
first the teaching of the discourse in John’s Gospel and. 
then in part that in Acts. 


F'RoM THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. 


In the Paschal discourse, John 14-16, the name given 
the Holy Spirit, according to our Common Version, is 
Comforter, which is a misleading translation of the word 
paraclete. I do not know what English word best repre- 
sents this Greek term. If we are to translate it, perhaps 
Helper would come nearest to the idea. But there is no 
need to translate it. In this discourse our Lord was not 
giving His apostles comfort in personal sorrow; but was 
promising them help in the work of founding and guiding 
His Kingdom in a hostile and unbelieving world. The 
going of Jesus was seemingly leaving on their hands an 
absolutely impossible task. As these men faced it they 
were hopeless; and it was to this hopelessness our Lord 
spoke throughout the discourse. He approached it from 
many sides, and in many ways assured them that the com- 
ing of the Paraclete would meet their every need and 
problem. 

1. The Question of Fitness. The apostles felt them- 
selves personally unqualified for the task of founding 
Christ’s Kingdom. How could they, mere peasants, with 
the consciousness of peasants, meet and measure up with 
the world’s great ones? If they were to remain what 
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they were, with a sense of inferiority in their innermost 
souls, they could not do this work, that had to be done 
before kings, judges, high priests, and the noble of the 
earth. They might influence a few peasants and begin a 
little sect; but they could not found a Kingdom. What 
our Lord first of all promised them was a Helper who 
would give them a new consciousness and a sense of su- 
periority to this world at its highest. (See John 14:16.) 

The Paraclete is here called the Spirit of Truth, not, 
as I understand, because He would impart information 
about God, but because He would create in the hearts of 
the apostles the conviction that they represented Christ, 
the King of kings. He would give them a new conscious- 
ness. ‘‘ At that day, ye shall know that I am in my Father, 
and ye in me and | in you.’’ ‘‘Ye shall know.’’ Such 
knowledge, not as information, but as consciousness was 
strength itself. It would give to the apostles the bearing 
of the Court they represented. The leaders and princes 
whom they would have to face in founding the Kingdom 
would be the best that the blood, power, and culture of 
this world could create; but they would not have what 
the apostles would possess—the consciousness that they 
stood for the Christ. ‘‘A little while and the world seeth 
me no more: but ye see me: because I live ye live also.’’ 
Seeing the unseen King they would share in His poise and 
power. This more than royal dignity and bearing would 
be theirs, not as an assumption, but as a nature bestowed 
of God. 

And this which was promised is what happened when 
the Spirit came. After Pentacost these peasants became 
princes, the ambassadors of a Court not of this world: 
and in a way that was more than miracle, they at once 
became the peers and superiors of the great of the earth. 
Judges and rulers instinctively felt their superiority, and 
those who had seen the Master, traced their dignity to its 
proper source, Jesus. But we will note the fulfillment 
more in detail when we come to Acts. — 
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But the context gives some of the effects that would 
come from this new consciousness, this possession of the 
Spirit of Truth. The most amazing is that mentioned in 
the twelfth verse: ‘‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that 
believeth on me, the works that I do shall he do also; and 
greater works than these shall he do because I go unto 
my Father.’’ To be qualified to do greater works than 
the mighty deeds of the Master would be qualification in- 
deed. But, we ask, was it done? The Master’s mighty 
miracles have not been repeated and in our estimate are 
unapproachable. But we miss this verse when we meas- 
ure it by ‘‘our estimate’’. Our Lord was not speaking 
according to our estimate of works, but according to His 
own estimate. As He sees things, the conversion of a 
sinner may be a greater work than the raising of the dead. 
What I think is promised here is that those who should 
speak in the consciousness of the Paraclete’s presence 
would produce greater and more permanent moral and 
spiritual effects than Jesus Himself produced by His 
words and deeds. There are other promises in this con- 
text to this new consciousness of the Spirit of Truth. 
There is the promise of prayer: ‘‘If ye shall ask anything 
in my name I will do it’’ (v.14). And there is the prom- 
ise of complete knowledge in the things of Christ. ‘‘He 
shall teach you all things and bring all things to your re- 
membrance, whatsoever I have said unto you.’’ We know 
how wonderfully these words were fulfilled in the case 
of these first disciples. They came to have the very mind 
of the Master. Having His consciousness’ all the seeds 
that He had sown in their dull ears at last sprang up. 
They did not have, what may be called a new knowledge. 
It was only a revived memory, and a new understanding, 
of what Jesus had taught them. 

2. The Question of Expediency : Even though the Holy 
Spirit would fit them for the tasks of the Kingdom, sti! 
would it not be better for Jesus Himself to remain and 
have supervision of the work? This was hardly a ques- 
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tion with the apostles. And perhaps to them the strangest 
thing said on that eventful night was this: ‘‘ Nevertheless, 
I tell you the truth, it is expedient for you that I go away; 
for if I go not away the Comforter will not come unto 
you; but if I depart, I will send Him unto you.’’ By 
staking His veracity for the truth of this utterance, our 
Lord makes it impossible to doubt it. His words have 
reference to two possible methods of founding the King- 
dom and assert that both of these methods could not be 
used. It must be by one or the other. He was not, of 
course, asserting that He and the Holy Spirit could not 
be in the world at one and the same time. The two con- 
ceivable methods were, first, that in which Christ should 
be present in visible form and have personal supervision 
of the work, the method desired by the apostles. The 
other was that in which the Paraclete should have super- 
vision of the work. 

Why, it may be asked, could not both of these methods 
be used? Because they are fundamentally different. If 
Christ should remain, He would not, of course, remain as 
the Jesus of flesh and blood, whose divinity was hid be- 
hind His peasant form: but rather He must remain as 
the risen, glorified, and reigning Son of God. The normal 
development of the race would not be possible under that 
visible Presence. History would at once cease to have a 
natural course and would become miraculous. Sight, 
rather than faith, would become the fundamental princi- 
ple of the Kingdom, and spiritual education and disci- 
pline, if possible at all, would be limited indeed. Such a 
method would be a setting aside all that we know of the 
ways of providence in the guidance of the world. On the 
other hand, the coming of the Paraclete would continue 
the method of providence in the guidance, saving, educa- 
tion and development of the race and at the same time 
bring into this method a power that would make it ef- 
fective. | 

Anyone can see and feel that both of these methods 
could not be followed, for they are mutually exclusive. 
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But to this day men differ as to which is the better. There 
are those who are very sincere in the belief that before 
Christianity can triumph, it must come back to the method 
of our Lord’s visible presence. But Jesus Himself said 
that the second method was the better of the two. It ac- 
cords with the wisdom of the Father in [is providential 
guidance and development of the race: and it brings into 
the work of saving and educating all the grace and power 
of Christ. It is the slow method. But we must not de- 
spair of it. 

It might be thought that the method of the Paraclete 
would be sufficient for the guidance of the church, of be- 
lievers, but would it reach and overcome a hostile, unbe- 
lieving world? Must not the glorified Lord Himself re- 
main, if this triumph comes? How ean the preaching of 
the apostles, whatever their fitness and whatever the spir- 
itual help they may receive, accomplish this? Our Lord 
did not fail to answer these questions. 

3. The Question of a Hostile World. ‘‘And when he 
is come he will convict the world of sin, and of righteous- 
ness, and of judgment: of sin, because they believe not on 
me; of righteousness, because I go unto my Father and 
ye see me no more; of judgment, because the prince of 
this world hath been judged.’’ Our Lord was facing the 
problem as it existed. He knew what the hate of the 
world to His gospel was and called attention to it (15: 
17, 18, 20). He knew how the world turned away from 
what was distinctive in His gospel—sin, righteousness, 
and judgment. He saw as no one else ever did see that | 
nothing could be done unless the world was brought to a 
moral conviction on these things, seemingly the most dif- 
ficult of all things to bring about. And He knew as the 
conditions of this conviction, that men must be brought 
to recognize Him as the King over all. How could such 
a condition ever be fulfilled! You see our Lord’s clear 
eye was resting on the problem of a hostile world in all 
of its impossibilities. When He sent forth His apostles 
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to testify to Him and His gospel before the world, He 
knew the task He was setting them to. They saw it, some- 
what. He saw it full. And in the presence of it He spoke 
this great utterance. Let us take it up more in detail. 
(1) ‘‘Of sin.’? The word convict is a very strong 
word and points to such a conviction of the truth of a 
thing in dispute that the other side is left without a case. 
What lies in the background of this passage is the thought 
that the apostles and the world are in a controversy. The 
apostles are charging sin on the world; and the world is 
sneering at their charge. What will happen is that the 
Paraclete will work with the apostles and produce a con- 
viction that will leave the world itself speechless. 
‘‘Because they believe not on me’’ is not exactly the 
same as the sin of unbelief, though it points to this. The 
sins, which the apostles would have such a time in making 
men realize that they were sins, were those against the 
gospel of Christ: First of all, those against the person 
and name and rights of Jesus. Men had erucified Him 
as if He were a dog and had gone on their way as if they 
had done nothing. And then to convince men that it was 
sin to violate the words of Jesus, His words about the 
“‘little ones’’?; His words about His Church; His words 
about forgiveness; His words about humility, and all the 
rest: The only way to get men to realize that to violate 
these was sin would be to make them know that Jesus 
lived and reigned. It was and is their unbelief in Him 
that caused them to sin and that kept them indifferent 
after they had sinned. How the crucifiers of Christ 
changed when at Pentecost they were made to believe 
that Jesus lived and reigned! Then they saw their con- 
duct in a new light. They heard again their own ery for 
His blood and it seemed to them the doom of their own 
souls. The Paraclete in one hour after His coming 
worked this seemingly impossible conviction and did so 
by the new light He cast on the throne of Christ. It was - 
a sample of His work and an earnest of His final and 
complete triumph. : 
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(2) ‘‘Of righteousness.’’ We do not connect convic- 
tion with righteousness as we do with sin. But the con- 
ception here is felt to be natural when we remember the 
background of thought: The apostles are contending with 
men that this righteousness of Jesus is the law of life 
for this world. The Paraclete will convict the world of 
the truth and justice of the apostles’ contention. 

The righteousness of this passage is primarily the 
righteousness that Jesus requires. It is the other side: 
of sin. If it is sin to violate the words of Jesus it is. 
righteousness to keep these words—to really keep them, 
that is, human life and human society must be shaped in. 
accord with the teachings of the Master. The little ones 
must be protected, educated, given their opportunity and. 
elevated to the position of brothers. And this involves 
all manner of changes in our laws, customs, and habits. 
But the righteousness of Christ is more than a fraternal 
program for a world of equals. If it is sin to reject the 
sacrifice of Christ, it is righteousness to accept that sacri- 
fice and to stand in its merits. If itis a sin to despise the 
Lordship of Jesus, it is righteousness to submit to that 
Lordship. And righteousness in this is the parent of all 
the righteousness of the Christian social program. It is 
a mistake to pit the one against the other. What the 
apostles and preachers stand for is the full and undivided 
righteousness of Christ, not for the elect merely, not for 
the Church only, but for the world and the whole world. 

Will they ever succeed? ‘‘Thy Kingdom come, thy 
will be done on earth as it is in Heaven’’, will that peti- 
tion ever receive a full answer? ‘‘Yes’’, answer some: 
‘When Jesus returns in glory with His holy angels and 
- men see Himas Heis. In that day He Himself will estab- 
lish His righteousness on this earth.’’ That is not the 
answer our Lord Himself gives here. ‘‘And when He is 
come . . . He will convict the world of righteousness, 
Lecause I go to my Father, and ye see me no more.’’ We 
may not be able to see the reasons in this answer, but we 
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cannot possibly deny that this is what our Lord said. The 
condition of success is that Christ be at the Father’s right 
hand, that He be unseen. As we have seen these are the 
conditions of the Paraclete’s method. He must use faith, 
rather than sight. He must use the gospel given to 
preachers, rather than commands given to angels. And 
what is asserted here is that the method of the Paraclete 
will succeed. Let us never despair of it. 

(3) ‘‘Of judgment.’’ ‘‘Because the prince of aan 
world hath been judged’’, is a reference to the verdict 
which the cross, with its resurrection, passed on Satan, 
the god of this world; but it is very difficult to see the 
exact setting of this thought, and what | have to say is 
only by way of suggestion. 

The heaviest problem before the apostles of Christ 
was that of convincing men of the cross, of the fact that 
the Ruler of this world had died a sacrifice for men. This 
was a stupendous and alien fact to put to the faith of a 
hostile world. But this fact also carried with it a life 
view which the world rejected, namely, that the life of 
the cross or the life of humility, self-sacrifice, and service, 
was the true highway to all the real prizes of life. Men 
do not come to this view easily. They often come to 
accept the Christian program as to sin and righteousness 
without accepting the cross. They come to think of 
humility and self-sacrifice as beautiful, but not as the one 
key to what men really live for. ‘‘They are very beauti- 
ful, but if you want success you must not follow them 
too closely.’’ Do we not meet this everywhere? It means 
when you sift it down, that men feel that if the successes 
of life are reached and the things worthy of approval, 
some allegiance must be shown to this world. What a 
hold this conviction has! ‘Take those sins which spring 
from honor, such as dueling, returning a blow for an in- 
sult, sins that are most diametrically opposite to the 
Christian spirit, and yet they have been the hardest to 
overcome. 
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Is it possible ever to convince the world that the cross 
and the cross-life are the one key to all that is worth 
while? That is what the preacher stands for. Will he 
succeed? is a question that almost staggers the faith of 
the most hopeful. He will not succeed until men lose 
their fear of men. He will not succeed until men lose 
their faith in chance and superstition. He will not suc- 
ceed until men reach the conviction that sin gets nowhere; 
that the wisdom of this world is folly; that selfishness de- 
feats itself; that the kick of revenge is more deadly than 
its bullet. And all this means that the preacher will not 
succeed until he can bring the world to the conviction that 
Jesus, the crucified, is now the Lord over this life and 
controls all that relates to it. Can this final conviction be 
wrought into the conscience of the world? Our Lord’s 
answer is in this verse, and it is a mighty Yes. ‘‘And 
when He is come He will convict the world of judgment; 
because the prince of this world hath been judged.’’ The 
triumph of the cross over Satan will at last be inwrought 
into the conscience of this world and men will no longer 
believe the lies of the deceiver of mankind. 

One other question remained: How could these apos- 
tles ever guide the Kingdom of Jesus Christ? What our 
Lord had promised does not meet this question; but He 
comes to it in verses 12-15. 

4. The Question of Wisdom. ‘‘I have many things to 
say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit, 
when He, the Spirit of Truth, is come He shall guide you 
into all truth: for He shall not speak from Himself; for 
what thing's soever shall He hear, these shall He speak; 
and He shall declare unto you things that are to come. 
He shall glorify me; for He shall take of mine and shall 
declare it unto you. All things whatsoever the Father 
hath are mine: therefore, He shall take of mine and shall 
declare it unto you.”’ 

To raise the question whether Christ is speaking here 
only of Christian truth, or of all truth, scientific included, 
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is to miss the trail. He was not dealing with the intellec- 
tual nature, but was making a promise to reinforce the 
side of practical wisdom, in which the apostles, who were 
being entrusted with the direction of a great and develop- 
ing Kingdom, felt so lacking. Our Lord speaks here, not 
of truths or thoughts, but of ‘‘things’’, ‘‘what things 
soever’’, ‘‘things that are to come’’, ‘‘all things whatso- 
ever’’, etc. A ‘‘thing’’ is a thought wrought into a real- ~ 
ity. There was the thought of democracy: but when this 
thought was wrought into the form of a New Testament 
church, it became a ‘‘thing’’. On the cross our Lord 
wrought the loving thoughts of the Father into redemptive 
realities, which were all to be put into the ‘‘things’’ of 
God’s great and growing Kingdom on earth. What the 
apostles needed was a statesman-like wisdom and this 
the Paraclete would give them. There are two things 
marked out concerning His guidance: (1) He would not 
pecome another authority. ‘‘He will not speak from Him- 
self. But whatsoever He shall hear, that shall He speak. 
: He shall receive of mine and shall declare it unto 
you.’’ Christ would remain the sole authority in Zion. 
The apostles knew Him and His teaching. All that Christ 
had taught would stand forever unchanged and whatever 
developments that were to come would be in accord with 
what the apostle already knew of Christ. (2) ‘‘And He 
will show you things to come.’’ This promise may have 
included the knowledge of specific future happenings, but 
I do not believe that this was its essence. Rather it was 
a promise that the apostles would know which of the 
‘‘things’’ of today would have the future. Much of to- 
day’s work is always that of planting and cultivating in- 
significant ‘‘mustard seeds’’, and much of the world’s 
work has the appearances of being far greater, and more | 
hopeful of triumph. But the Paraclete would guide the 
apostles to know the ‘‘things’’ that would hold the future. 
He is the guide of history and represents Him who de- 
termines the course of all things. Christian ministers 
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yet have this help and it gives them the conviction to stick 
fast to a gospel the world often despises, and to work on 
at those tasks of the Kingdom which are great only in 
their prophecies. 


From tHe Book or Acts. 


The descriptions that we have in the book of Acts of 

the Spirit are almost all of His work as the Paraclete; 
though there are in the book abundant evidence of His 
work as the Spirit of Grace. I wish that I had time in 
this lecture to take up every reference to His work in this 
book and in the epistles, but this is out of the question. 
Allow me, though, to say this: I believe it is a mistake 
to take every distinct word concerning the Spirit as re- 
fering to a separate sphere of His work or to a distinct 
experience. There are books which give separate chap- 
ters to the baptism of the Spirit, the enduement of the 
Spirit; the infilling of the Spirit; His anointing; His 
sealing, etc., as if they referred to separate works or ex- 
periences. This tendency has given us our ‘‘second bless- 
ing’’ doctrines. It is better, I think, to take these many 
references to the work of the Spirit, as pointing to the 
one and same work but as seen from different standpoints 
and, some of them, as meeting different needs of man’s 
nature. For instance: the sealing of the Spirit points to 
His work of giving assurance; the anointing, to His work 
of enlightening; the infilling, to His special enduement 
for extraordinary occasions, ete. But I wish to take up 
a few of these for a little fuller treatment. 
_ 1. The Baptism of the Spirit. The great difference 
hetween the work of Christ and that of John the Baptist 
was in the fact that Christ gave the baptism of the Spirit, 
an experience John was unable to impart. This baptism 
was the gift that our Lord came to bestow. All are agreed 
that the promise of it was fulfilled on the day of Pente- 
cost; but all are not agreed as to the interpretation of this 
experience. . 
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I have noted three views that call for answer: 

(1) There are those who distinguish the baptism of 
the Spirit from regeneration and look on it as a ‘‘second 
blessing’’, an experience the regenerated should seek and 
can receive. Those who received this baptism at Pente- 
cost were already believers. (2) There are those who 
look on the baptism of the Spirit, Pentecost, as the bap- 
tism of the church, performed on that day once for all. 
(3) Others take the view that the baptism of the Spirit 
consisted in the ‘‘tongues’’ of Pentecost and in the mirac- 
ulous powers with which the apostles were endowed. 
Some who hold this view think that this endowment was 
only for the apostles who thus were fitted for founding 
the Kingdom: but others think that Christians can yet 
receive these gifts, the only evidence of the baptism of 
the Spirit. 

I cannot undertake to answer these views at length. 
If the baptism of the Spirit was the gift our Lord came 
to bestow, not a one of these interpretations can be true, 
for they all point to an experience which is less than re- 
generation, which I take to be the baptism of the Spirit. 
The believers at Pentecost did receive the Spirit some 
time after they believed, but they were exceptional in 
that they lived in two dispensations. They came to faith 
in an age before the Holy Spirit was given and necessa- 
rily received the great gift later. As to the baptism of the 
church: the only possible way to baptize a church, whether 
with the Spirit or with water, is to baptize the individual 
thembers who compose its fellowship; and there is as 
much sense in speaking of the church having received 
water baptism once for all, as that it has received the 
baptism of the Spirit once for all. As I understand it, 
water baptism is but a symbol of the baptism of the Spirit, 
and has a right to continue because that which it symbol- 
izes continues to be repeated in the history of the church. 
But the most foolish of these views is that which looks 
on the miracles of Pentecost as the baptism of the Spirit. 
Tt mistakes the sign that the Spirit has come for the pur- 
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pose of His coming. When the doctor comes he rings 
the door bell. But he does not come to ring the door bell; 
that is only the sign that he has come. We can know the 
purpose of his coming from the nature of his calling and 
the need of his presence. The wonders of Pentecost, and 
of the days following, were but the sign that the Spirit 
had come. We know the purpose of His coming from all 
the work and promises of Christ. But there are those 
who seem to think that He came to ring the door bell; 
and at it they would keep Him through the ages! 

We hesitate to call regeneration the baptism of the 
Spirit, because we are now accustomed to think of regen- 
‘eration as a quiet work and feel that the baptism of the 
Spirit is an overwhelming experience. But this is to con- 
fuse a work of the Spirit with a psychological disturb- 
ance. An experience may be attended with psychological 
upheavals and yet signify nothing. Whereas, a ‘‘quiet’’ 
work of the Spirit may be overwhelming in the moral and 
spiritual changes made possible by it. 

2. The Enduement of the Spirit. After His resurrec- 
tion and before His ascension, our Lord said to His apos- 
tles, ‘‘Ye shall receive power after that the Holy Spirit 
has come upon you.’’ "This promise has also been con- 
nected with a ‘‘second blessing’’ received in an experi- 
ence subsequent to conversion. But it is better far to see 
in this promise the grant which every believer has in re- 
generation. Without doubt many good men have, in some 
one experience subsequent to conversion, received an en- 
duement of power that proved a blessing to them and to 
the Kingdom. This cannot be questioned. But it does 
not follow that this individual experience of their’s con- 
firms the doctrine of a ‘‘second blessing’’. We are not 
shut up to either denying these experiences, or accepting 
this explanation. The gift of ‘‘power’’, like the gift of 
sanctification or the gift of knowledge, is always in the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. Where He is, there, also, are the 
possibilities of all these. But men must ‘‘stir up the gift 
that is in them’’. The gift is theirs to be made theirs. 
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This will be felt if we analyze the peculiar power that 
came to the disciples on and after Pentecost. 

(1) It was a talking power. Nothing ever stirred the 
human tongue as did the coming of the Spirit. Every- 
one began to talk, men and women, old and young, ser- 
vants as well as masters, the ignorant as well as the know- 
ing ones. Those apostolic churches were something new 
under the sun. It is fashionable in our day to sneer at 
talk. But when the whole body of a church begins to talk 
from an irresistible impulse, there is a wonderful power 
in it; and in the apostolic days these talking churches 
stood in marvelous contrast to those heathen temples 
where the worshipers were ‘‘drawn away to those dumb 
idols’’. All on Pentecost, or after, did not talk alike. 
Those disciples who had knowledge talked sense and the 
wonders of God’s love: those who knew nothing much, 
talked, but men thought they were drunk. There was 
talk and talk. But in all there was a new power come 
into the world. 

(2) It was a courageous power. os and again it 
is said of the apostles that they spake with ‘‘boldness’’. 
This bold speaking was a distinguishing mark of the 
Spirit. Lexicographers tell us that the Greek word here 
is not quite rendered by our word ‘‘bold’’: and anyone 
ean feel this who will study the accounts in Acts of bold 
speaking. Our English word ‘‘bold’’ exactly fits Luther 
at Worms. ‘‘Here I stand. I cannot do otherwise. God 
help me.’’ Luther’s words reveal that he was conscious 
of danger, but despite it he spoke the truth. Now in the - 
Acts accounts this consciousness of danger is absent and 
we know the apostles were bold, not by any great effort 
to hold themselves to duty, not by any tremor or steadi- 
ness in their voice; but solely by our knowledge of the 
circumstances. In every situation they found themselves 
in they spoke from a loftiness that seemed lifted above 
danger and from a consciousness that was free from self. 
Their message was their only concern, its righteous ap- 
plication and also its grace. We will look in vain for any- . 
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thing else like it. And we must remember that these 
were the men who followed Christ in such weakness a few 
months ago. 

(3) It was a Spiritual Power. ‘lo say of the Spirit’s 
power that it is spiritual, sounds like tautology. And 
such it is; but it is a needed tautology. What He gave 
power to were the spirits of the apostles: and they won 
their battles because their spiritual elevation and convic- 
tion was superior to anything they met. Elymas could 
not face the gaze of Paul, Simon Magus cringed and 
cowed under the power of Peter’s spirit. These two were 
samples of the spirits then trying to control men. It was 
in view of such victories everywhere won by the new re- 
ligion John wrote ‘‘because greater is he that 1s in vou, 
than he that is in the world.’’ It is a mistake, I think, 
to attribute these victories, which the apostles won over 
all that met them, to miraculous manifestations. They 
could work miracles. But they, themselves, became pow- 
erful, in convictions, in will and resolution. This same 
power was manifested in overcoming all those other ene- 
mies which usually crushed or embittered men, poverty, 
suffering, disgrace, public reproach, prisons, stocks, the 
lash and the rod. These men never met any men or any 
situations or any circumstances that were superior to 
them. In their own spirits they were more than a match 
for all that opposed them. 

Concerning this power, I have two things to say: 

(1) The ambassadorship of the apostles was a reality 
to them. They knew that they represented the King of 
kings. The Paraclete gave them this knowledge and this 
was the knowledge He gave. It was more than knowl- 
edge to them. It was consciousness. They knew it, as 
they knew that they were human beings. They acted on 
it instinctively. This consciousness that they represented 
the King of kings accounts for their unusual bearing 
among men and for that ‘‘boldness’’ that was so unique. 
This was what the Paraclete gave them, and when we 
think of the power, of the enduement of the Spirit, we 
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myst think of this definite thing, and not of a mere ecstacy. 

(2) A sudden influx of power is not what the mind 
should be fixed on. Without doubt, power has more than 
once come to men in some one great experience; but in 
every such case these men had back of them years of 
Christian living and thinking. The apostles came to 
power at Pentecost, but the apostles had spent three 
vears under Jesus Himself. The Paraclete gives to the 
heart the sense of the authority of Christ. This at times 
may come to prepared hearts in some one experience. 
But it does not follow tnat thus suddenly the Paraclete 
- imparts this power to all. All that enters into Christian 
discipline and Christian education have their place in this 
impartation of power, and because they do, power may 
come gradually, as usually it does. 

In conclusion, let me say that we must recognize that 
the apostles, as men who were inspired to found Christ’s 
Kingdom and to give us the New Testament, were endued 
with the Spirit to a degree and perhaps in ways that were 
peculiar to them. The Apostle Paul in his missionary 
journeys, had a divine guidance that does not seem possi- 
ble to men of today. But the gap between them and what 
is possible now can very easily be made greater than the 
New Testament makes it. When we get away from our 
barren experiences and go to its pages, we see that as 
the redemptive work of Christ and His lordship are for 
every succeeding generation, even to the close of the 
ages, so it supposes that the gifts, the illumination, the 
grace and the power of the Holy Spirit will be for all. 
And the degree to which the Christian life can come un- 
der His influence is but little realized by us. Perhaps, 
believers need today nothing so much as they need to 
know their possessions in the Holy Spirit. If it is written, 
‘‘Hiye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man the things which God hath prepared 
for them that love Him’’; it is also written, ‘‘But God 
hath revealed them unto us by His Spirit: for the Spirit 
searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God.’’ 


NEGRO EDUCATION AS RELATED TO THE 
BAPTIST DENOMINATION. 


By Gores Ricz Hovry, D.D., New York Crry. 


In making an intelligible general survey of Negro Ed- 
ueation, it will help to clear understanding of the situa- 
tion if we consider first the agencies engaged in the work 
of educating the race*. These agencies may be divided 
into three general bo Gaemuaeiials Philanthrop- 
ic and Religious. 


GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES. 


The Government agencies include, first the Federal 
Government, which apropriates approximately $100,000 
a year for the greatest Negro University in America, 
Howard University in Washington, a school which in- 
cludes an academy, a college department and post-grad- 
uate departments of theology, law, medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, ete. The Federal Government also contrib- 
utes about one-half the current expenses of sixteen land 
grant, agricultural and mechanical colleges, established 
for the special purpose of giving to colored people the 
same practical vocational training which is given to white 
students in the same kind of schools, and which is ex- 
plained by their name. 

The states, as the second governmental agency, sup- 
port various normal schools for the training of students 
and assist in the public schools. 

The third governmental agency includes both cities 
and counties, which support a very few high schools for 
colored people, and which help in the support of a few 
county training schools for the preparation of rural 

*The writer is indebted for a large part-of the statistics and facts 
given in this paper to the elaborate report on Negro Education, in 


two volumes, prepared by Dr. T. J. Jones and published by the U. S. 
Bureau of Education, 1917. 
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teachers. These last two agencies, state and city or 
county, provide also a great number of public schools. 


PHILANTHROPIC AGENCIES. 


There are several noteworthy philanthropic agencies 
at work for the education of the Negro. Among them 
are the following: 

The General Education Board of New York contrib- 
uted in all about $1,000,000 for Negro education. Its 
great resources have been used first in providing state 
supervisors of colored schools in the South, and second in 
farm improvement demonstration, and third in helping 
other funds and various schools in specially important 
efforts. 

Second, the John F. Slater fund, with a capital of 
$1,750,000, contributes about $70,000 a year for Negro 
education. This money is used especially in the establish- 
ment or partial support of county teacher training schools 
and in the encouragement of industrial courses in colored 
schools. 

Third, the Anna T. Jeanes fund, with $1,000,000 capi- 
tal, is used to assist rural public schools, especially by 
the support of county supervisors and teachers of indus- 
trial work. These supervisors are colored women who 
go from school to school in the county in which they are 
employed, teaching simple home industries and useful 
habits of work and life. 

Fourth, the Phelps Stokes fund, with $900,000 capital, 
provides considerable sums of money for the study of 
Negro conditions and for special purposes. This fund is 
also used for the improvement of needy white communi- 
ties in various ways. 

Fifth, Rosenwald Rural School Building donations Be 
which Mr. Julius Rosenwald contributes $300 for the 
erection of a public school house for the colored people 
in any rural community which will raise a like sum for 
this purpose. 
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Sixth, the Daniel Hand fund, with $1,500,000 capital, 
which is administered by the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation and is used for the maintenance of its schools 
which are practically Congregational or Presbyterian 
colored schools. 


Rewuicious AGENCIES. 


The third general class of agencies is the religious 
class. This class may be divided into white Northern de- 
nominational boards and associations which support, or 
assist in the support of, between 300 and 400 colored 
schools; white Southern denominations which support 
two schools; and Negro denominations which, through 
national, state and district organizations, support some 
150 schools. 

These various agencies have accomplished a great 
work in educating the race in the fifty years since the 
emancipation of the Negro. Illiteracy among them has 
decreased from about 90 per cent to about 30 per cent. 
Several thousand leaders and professional men have re- 
ceived a good higher education, and tens of thousands of 
teachers have been prepared for their work. 


ELEMENTARY PuBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The public schools of the South deserve much credit 
for this great achievement. The total salaries paid Negro 
teachers in colored schools in the South for one year 
amounts to an aggregate of $6,000,000. This, however, 
is an average expenditure of only $2.89 for every Negro 
child of school age, 6 to 14 years, while the same states 
expend an average of $10.32 for every white child of 
school age; four times as much for the white child who 
has much larger educational advantages in the home and 
in his associates than has the Negro child, who is often 
dependent wholly upon the school for his right training. 
The disparity between the appropriations for Negroes 
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and whites is still more glaring in those counties and 
states in which the proportion of Negroes is largest. In 
counties in which 50 per cent or more of the population 
is Negro there is expended for Negro teachers an average 
of only $1.78 per child, while for whites the expenditure 
is $13.50 or seven and a half times as much for each child. 
In Northern states the average expended per ebild of 
the same age is about $26.35 a year, varying from between 
$19 and $20 in some states, as Maine, Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin, to between $30 and $40 in others, as New 
York, Montana, Colorado and Washington, and reaching 
about $47.43 in California.* 

Put the facts in another way: the Negro teacher in 
the South in the rural sections receives from $20 to $30 
a month for from four to seven months, or a yearly salary 
of from $80 to $210—a daily wage of from 66 cents to a 
dollar; whereas the day laborer will receive, even in times 
of peace, a far larger wage each day and can earn it 
every day of the year. Evidently for such wages it is 
difficult to secure a very ambitious or able class of 

The length of term in the county, both for white and 
colored children is a tremendous handicap. A county 
child on an average in the South has a term of less than 
five and a half months. The city child has an average 
term of about nine months. If the grammar grades are 
reckoned as eight years of nine months each, a primary 
and grammar school education means 72 months in 
school. A eounty child will forget in the six and a half 
months of vacation at the very least one month’s teach- 
ing more than the city child will forget in his short vaca- 
tion; so that four and a half months of the county school 
is all that could fairly be counted for advance work. At 
that rate it would take sixteen years for the county child 
to finish grammar school subjects, as taught in the cities, 
and if he began at six years of age he would finish the 
grammar school at twenty-two years of age! In speak- 


*Calculated from statistics in Report of U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, 1917. 
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ing of the length of the rural school year, it ought to be 
added that the only way in which the year is made as long 
as five and a half or six months in many counties is 
through the voluntary contribution of the friends of the 
school, in order to prolong the teachers’ pay beyond the 
four or five or six months for which the county and state 
provide. It is partly because of these conditions in the 
public schools that so many of the philanthropic and de- 
nominational schools have felt obliged to give instruction 
in the elementary branches. 

The school attendance of.colored children in the South 
between the ages of six and fourteen is 58 per cent of the 
total number of such children. The seating capacity of 
their public schools is far below the number of children. 
Indeed, many of the public schools have no schoolhouse 
and meet in churches, old rented stores or other utterly 
unsatisfactory places. In South Carolina there are 2,354 
Negro public schools and only 1,442 school buildings, 
that is, between one-third and one-half of the schools 
have no building. In Alabama 61 per cent of the colored 
schools have no schoolhouses in which to meet; in Georgia 
63 per cent. 

Let me repeat that it is these facts which have led 
many of the private and denominational schools to extend 
their work down to elementary grades. Perhaps, there- 
fore, we need not be surprised to learn that of the 83,679 
' pupils attending private schools 70,564 are of elementary 
grade and only 11,527 of secondary grade and 1,588 of 
college grade. This large number of elementary students 
in private schools is, however, only 4 per cent of all col- 
ored children of school age and 7 per cent of the colored 
children actually attending elementary school classes. 


Sreconpary AND Hicuer HipucaTion. 


Turning now to secondary and higher schools for col- 
ored people, we find the following statistics: 
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To the above figures it might be added that of the 67 
public high schools only about twelve are at all compar- 
able in length of course and in curricula with a white 
first grade high school and all of these except one or two 
are in the border states. This fact shows the dependence 
of the Negroes in the South upon private and denomina- 
tional schools for even their high school education. It 
is true there are about fifty county training schools which 
give some teacher training and a year or two of high 
school work. There are also eleven state normal schools 
which give from two to four years of high school work 
and a year or two of teacher training, and there are six- 
teen Federal land grant schools which emphasize not only 
agricultural and the mechanical arts but the high school 
subjects and teacher training. The sum total, however, 
of aJl these public secondary schools in the whole South, 
including those supported by the Federal Government, 
the majority of them giving only one or two years of high 
school work, is only 122. Virginia alone has some 500 
such schools for white children. 

The private schools of secondary grade, many of 
which are such hardly more than in name, number 625. 
The pupils in secondary grades of the private schools and 
of the public schools are about equal in number, 11,527 
and 12,662 respectively. There are ten times as many 
white children in proportion as there are colored children 
in public secondary schools and five times as many white 
children in public and private secondary schools as there 
are colored children in such schools in proportion to pop- 
ulation. 

One reason for the small attendance in the secondary 
schools is the unfortunate condition of the elementary 
schools. Many of the secondary schools also have courses 
of study poorly adapted to the needs of the pupils, and 
yet these schools are the ones upon which the public 
schools of all grades are dependent for their teachers. 
Unless some one provides efficient secondary schools 
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there can be no satisfactory public school teachers for the 
colored people. 

Of the 653 higher colored schools, only 33 are teaching 
any subjects of college grade. In these college subjects 
there were enrolled at the time of the last report (1916) 
1,643 students. In professional classes—theology, medi- 
cine, dentistry, teaching and law—there were enrolled 
994 students. It is probable that there are about 500 
Negroes in Northern colleges and professional schools. 


In the table given above it will be noticed that the 625 
private schools are classified in two groups, the inde- 
_ pendent schools or those which are governed and sup- 
ported by independent boards of trustees, and the de- 
nominational schools supported by denominational 
boards. 'The independent schools, however, are gener- 
ally, with the exception of a few industrial schools, like 
Hampton and Tuskegee, institutions started by some de- 
nomination, inheriting the traditions of that denomina- 
tion and still largely supported and officered by that de- 
nomination, although no longer formally connected with 
the official organization of the denomination; thus Fiske 
and Atlanta Universities, two of the most important 
schools in this group of independent schools, were estab- 
lished, controlled and supported, until very recently, by 
the American Missionary Association, which is practically 
a Congregational Missionary Society. These independent 
schools, therefore, are not sharply distinguished from the 
denominational in their origin, support and influence. A 
large number of the most successful of them ought, from 
inany points of view, to be included under denominational 
schools. In some instances they even have school churches 
for their students, perhaps called undenominational, but 
very like the churches of the denomination which founded 
the school, making the school in effect more denomina- 
tional than many schools which retain the denominational 
name. In view, however, of the difficulty of judging fairly 
of the closeness of their present denominational relations 
they are not included in the following statistics. 
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When we remember, as I have said before, that many 
of the strongest independent colored schools are in real- 
ity Congregational or Presbyterian schools, it is probable 
that these two kindred denominations with practically 
no constituency among Negroes have contributed as much 
to Negro education as all other religious bodies combined 
and about twice as much as the Baptists have contributed. 
It has been a strikingly unselfish and noble contribution 
to human welfare. But the result in part has been that 
many of the Baptist children in these schools have, after 
graduation, given their loyalty to those schools of other 
denominations rather than to schools of their own denom- 
ination, and have often even been lost entirely to the de- 
nomination of their childhood. In this new church rela- 
tionship their sphere of usefulness has frequently been 
greatly contracted. 

The Baptists with two-thirds of all the church mem- 
bers in the Negro race, that is, with twice as many mem- 
bers as all other denominations put together, have one- 
fourth the total number of schools; have one-third the 
secondary and college students and one-fourth the annual 
income for the schools; in other words, the other denomi- 
nations, not including the strong independent schools 
which are practically denominational schools. have: 

About six times as many schools in proportion to col- 
ored church membership. 

About four and a half times as many secondary stu- 
dents in these schools in proportion to colored church 
membership. 

About five times as many college students in propor- 
tion to colored church membership. 

About six times as much income in proportion to col-, 
ored church membership. 

About five times as much property as the Baptists in 
proportion to colored church membership. 

The white Baptists have a specially urgent call to do 
the work that needs to be done for the Negroes of the 
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South. The public schools cannot provide a thoroughly ~ 
Christian leadership. Education without the Spirit of 
Christ is the knowledge that puffeth up. Education with 
the spirit of Christ is an intelligent love that buildeth up. 
No other denomination can do the work effectively be- 
cause there are twice as many Baptists as there are Negro 
church members of all other denominations combined. 

The Negro Baptists in the South number 2,198,078, 
or 65 per cent of all Negro church members. 

The Methodists 1,051,972, or 31.1 per cent of all Negro 
church members. 

All other denominations number 125,496, or 3.7 per 
cent. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


The figures relating to theological schools are very 
unsatisfactory because of the uncertainty as to what 
schools should be included under that name. Dr. Jones 
names fourteen Negro theological schools: 3 Baptists, 5 
Methodists, 4 Presbyterians, 2 undenominational; with 
an attendance of: 52 Baptist students, 146 Methodists, 
106 Presbyterians, 150 undenominational. 

The list, however, is incomplete and is inconsistent in 
its classification of theological students. If we can as- 
sume that each denomination is reported with approxi- 
mately equal accuracy, it would indicate that the Baptist 
schools, which represent twice as many church members 
as all others together, have only one-ninth of all the stu- 
dents. In other words, the other denominations are edu- 
cating in their schools sixteen times as many men for the 
ministry in proportion to their church members as the 
Baptists are educating. It is doubtful, however, whether 
this inference is justified. But whatever the exact figures 
may be, there is no doubt that in theological education 
as in secular, the Baptists are falling far behind their 
brethren of other names, and that there is a most urgent 
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call upon our denomination to multiply its efforts for the 
ministerial training of colored Baptist preachers. 

And if it be granted that the number of students in 
Baptist theological seminaries is underestimated by one- 
half—if there are in fact 100 colored students in Baptist 
theological seminaries—what a pitiful supply for the two 
million Baptist church members! Perhaps 30 graduates 
a year to supply the needs of some 30,000 colored 
churches! The opportunity to provide Christian leader- 
ship for the Negroes is open to us above all others. The 
responsibility cannot be shifted to others or even left with 
others who might be willing to assume it. It is ours. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PETER. 
Reverrenp T. J. Duvatn, ABILENE, Kansas. 


The writer styles himself, ‘‘Peter an apostle of Jesus 
Christ....an elder, and a witness of the suffering of 
Christ, and also a partaker of the glory which shall be 
revealed.’’ 1:1; 5:1. He is identified with Simon Peter 
of the Gospels; and his authorship of this epistle has 
been, in all ages, generally accepted. 

He wrote from Babylon: ‘‘The church that is at Baby- 
lon, elect together with you saluteth you.’’ 5:13. How- 
ever, this has been disputed. Even Dr. A. H. Newman 
(Ch. Hist. I. 107) makes Babylon mean Rome. Such in- 
terpretation denies the plain statement of Scripture and 
perverts it to the support of a preconceived theory or 
doctrine. It denies Peter the prerogative of saying where 
he wrote it, namely, in Babylon. 

The style is full of passion and often ‘‘runs off at a 
word.’’ The sentences are sometimes short, but not in- 
frequently long ‘and labyrinthine. However, he com- 
presses much into little space, a phrase into a word, a 
sentence into a phrase, a chapter into a paragraph. On 
the first reading the meaning is not always apparent, 
but upon closer application the thought kindles till every 
sentence sparkles and gleams with the white heat of 
Peter’s passionate soul. 

The date of the letter is placed by trustworthy schol- 
ars, though with some question, about A. D. 60. This is 
nine years after the Jerusalem Conference, and during 
the time that Paul was appealing from the provincial 
court in Syria to the supreme court in Rome. The mon- 
ster, Nero, was then on the throne. 

It is not impossible that Peter in Babylon had heard 
of Paul’s imprisonment; nor is it unnatural that Peter 
would wish to write to Paul’s churches who were now de- 
prived of their founder and spiritual guide. 
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At any rate the letter is addressed to Christians who 
had never seen Jesus: ‘‘Whom having not seen ye 
love:’’? To the sojourners of the Dispersion scattered 
through Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia and Bithynia. 
These were in Paul’s field. | 

These provinces correspond roughly to Turkey in 
Asia. The Galatians were a colony of Gallia, the France 
of today. Think of it! The French and the Turk— 
Paul’s field, and Peter’s elect sojourners. 

Those to whom he wrote were in great distress, though 
not on account of war. They were ‘‘made sorrowful,”’ 
they were in ‘‘heaviness,’’ they ‘‘had been put to grief 
through manifold temptations.’’ (See Am. Bib. Un., 
Rev.; K. J.; and R. V. on 1:6.) 

Its design is to give comfort, to point out the ways and 
means to meet these trials. If all sorrowing people, 
whether on account of the present war, or on account of 
any sorrow whatsoever, would but read this letter, they 
could but find much spiritual food. 

The theme might be stated, briefly, thus: The all- 
sufficiency of the Christian religion for every trial; or, 
to use Peter’s own words, Rejoicing, though sorrowful. 
1:6. It is designed to show the smile through tears, the 
sunshine through clouds, the hope in adversity. 


THeEtr TRIALS. 


These trials stand out more or less emphatically in 
every chapter. In the first, Peter discusses, though not 
elaborately, the trial of their faith. However, that is 
general and may arise from any number of specific trials. 
These he develops more at length in the subsequent chap- 
iers. The trial of faith! Probably they were inquiring, 
_ ‘Has the church failed? Has Christianity collapsed? 
Has Jesus lost His power to save from calamity? If God 
be all-powerful, why does He permit His followers thus 
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to suffer?’’ There can be no question—-we are in the line 
of succession! 

In the second chapter they were spoken against as 
‘‘evil-doers,’’ probably as traitors to the Roman govern- 
ment, 2:12-27. We learn from the Acts that the Chris- 
tians in Judea suffered persecution by the Jews. At 
Pentecost they were accused of drunkenness. The apos- 
tles were maligned, imprisoned, threatened, forbidden 
to preach. Stephen was stoned to death; James, the son 
of Zebedee, was martyred by Herod; and James, the 
Lord’s brother, Josephus tells us, was stoned and beaten 
to death with a club. 

Outside of Judea, into these provinces mentioned by 
Peter, the Judean Jews had followed the Christians to 
persecute them. Saul, armed with letters from the high 
priests, went to Damascus to hale men and women, to cast 
them into prison. Likewise, many other Jews persecuted 
the saints outside of Judea, breathing out threatening 
and slaughter against them. 

These persecuting Jews spoke Been the Christians 
to other Jews that they should discard them, disown 
them, ostracise them, cast them out of the synagogue, 
and have no fellowship with them. They accused them to 
the Roman magistrates to incense them against the Chris- 
tians. They charged that they were the followers of 
Christ, who claimed to be a king, whom Pilate crucified 
for treason to Rome. 

There were other trials in this chapter, 2 :18-25. Trials 
for the slave class, of whom at that time in the Roman 
Eanpire, there were hundreds of thousands. By the 
strength of her arms, Rome had made herself mistress - 
of the world. The Romans were the masters; the con- 
quered were often made slaves. _Many of these had been 
converted to Christ. Onesimus, Philemon’s runaway 
slave, is a case in roint (See Paul’s letter). These Chris- 
tian hond laves were passing through their Mevptian 
bondage. Their masters were ‘‘froward’’ and ‘‘buffet- 
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ed’’ them without cause. ‘They cried out of their rigor- 
ous servitude, and their cry entered into the ears of the 
Lord of Sabaoth. 

In the third chapter there were domestic troubles. 
Christian women were married to heathen men and vice 
versa. That bred misunderstandings, disputes, quarrels. 
It was worse, perhaps, than marriage between Protestant 
and Catholic. Such conditions brought no end of trouble 
to the chureh at Corinth. So here; husbands were un- 
reasonable, wives were complaining; trials multiplied, 
hearts ached, distress abounded. 

In the fourth chapter the heathen added trials to the 
Christians because they misunderstood them. ‘‘ Wherein 
they think it strange that ye run not with them to the 
same excess of riot, speaking evil of you’’ 4:4. Because 
the Christians refused to walk with them in their lascivi- 
ousness, lust, excess of wine, reveling, banquetings, and 
abomniable idolatries, the heathen were offended; be- 
cause the Christians met in secret to worship, the heathen 
were suspicious; because they knew not what was done 
in those meetings, the heathen invented charges against 
the Christians. They, too, accused the Christians of 
treasun; and more. Because the Christians had no tem- 
ple, no altar, no sacrifice, no priesthood, the heathen ac- 
cused them of atheism; because the Christians spoke 
against idols and idolators the heathen accused them of 
being man-haters; because the Christians held private 
meetings, the heathen charged them with abominable lust 
and crimes. 

In the fifth chapter, there were trials arising within 
the churches, 5:1-5. The elders were having trouble with 
their flocks, and the flocks were having trouble with their 
elders. However, it does not seem to be serious. In fact, 
such troubles rarely are so serious as the noise made 
would often indicate. 

To sum up all these trials we have a pyramid of sor- 
row built up of internal friction, domestic troubles, mis- 
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understandings and persecutions from the Gentiles, false 
accusations and persecutions from the Jews, slaves buf- 
feted by their froward masters. It weighed like a moun- 
tain upon their hearts, ‘‘tried their faith,’’ ‘‘put them to 
erief,’’ made them ‘‘sorrowful,’’ and put them in ‘‘heavi- 
ness.”’ 

But Peter takes his stand before this pyramid of sor- 
row, this mountain of trials, unabashed, unafraid, and de- 
elares that there is hope. He points them to the sources 
of vemfort and bids them 


Regoice, THouGH SORROWFUL. 


Over against this pyramid of sorrow, Peter constructs 
a greater, broader, taller pyramid of comforting doc- 
trines. He digs down to God’s foreknowledge and elec- 
tion and lays the foundation there. ‘‘Elect according 
to the foreknowledge of God the Father, through the 
sanctification of the Spirit, unto obedience and sprink- 
ling of the blood of Jesus Christ.’’ 1:2. 

Back of all eternities, God foreknew all things, even 
their trials. According to that foreknowledge He made 
His choice of those trial-oppressed Christians. But that 
election was conditioned upon two other great doctrines, 
namely: the sanctification of the Spay and the stone- 
ment of Jesus. 

After their election, God performed for these afflicted 
ones a second work of grace. ‘‘Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, which according to his 
abundant mercy hath begotten us again unto a lively (liv- 
ing) hope, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead to an inheritance (patrimony) incorruptible (undy- 
ing), and undefiled, and that fadeth not away, reserved in 
heaven for you,’’ 1:3,4. This ‘‘begetting’’ of the elect 
was the impartation of God’s life to them; it was a re- 
impression of His image and likeness upon them, whereby 
they became partakers of the divine nature, and they 
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were born again, the sons of God. They were begotten 
unto two things, namely; to a living hope—the life be- 
yond the grave through the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead, and to a patrimony, undying, and unde- 
filed, and that fadeth not away reserved in heaven for 
them. 

Elected! Begotten! But God did not stop here. He 
goes further and over these afflicted ones He keeps watch 
and guard. ‘‘Who are kept by the power of God through 
faith unto salvation ready to be revealed in the last time’’ 
1:5. Their ‘‘manifold temptations’’ may never prevail 
against them till the omnipotent power of God be ex- 
hausted. But God who is able to keep their inheritance 
in the heavens is able also to keep them, His saints on 
the earth, till saint and inheritance be joined in heaven 
in ‘‘the last time.’’ 

God’s Election, Regeneration and Preservation do 
not exhaust the riches of these four verses, 2-5. There is 
here stated or implied two dozen doctrines. Those who 
decry dogma and creeds might profit by a study of this, 
the Apostle Peter’s creed. Mark you! not ‘‘The Apos- 
tles’ Creed.’’ It embraces the doctrine of the Trinity, the 
doctrine of the Father, the doctrine of the Son, the doc- 
trine of the Spirit, and the doctrines of Election, Fore- 
knowledge, Fatherhood of God (of Christ), Fatherhood 
of God (of the believer), Sanctification, Death of Christ, 
Atonement, Grace, Mercy, Peace, Regeneration, Immor- 
tality, Preservation, Inheritance, Power of God, Faith, 
Salvation, Second Coming, Resurrection, Judgment, 
Heaven. | 

Even this is not the last word. Through the Father 

Jhrist is begotten, the Holy Spirit is sent, and in addi- 
tion we have the Fatherhood of believers, Foreknowl- 
edge, Election, Regeneration, Preservation, Inheritance, 
power or Omnipotence of God. Through the Son we have 
Atonement, Grace, Mercy, Faith, Salvation, Second Com- 
ing, Resurrection, Judgment, Heaven. Through the 
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Spirit we have our Sanctification; whether He gives a 
revelation, quickens, guides, comforts, or bears witness 
with our spirits—all are for our Sanctification. The work 
of the Father, plus the work of the Son, minus the opera- 
tion of the Spirit equals a failure in our salvation. His 
office work is to prepare people for heaven. O, thou 
Spirit of God, wash and sanctify us from our sins! 

But Peter is not done with comforting these afflicted 
saints. The doctrinal pyramid is not yet finished to its 
apex. There is more of the superstructure to go up. But 
already the shouting and rejoicing has begun in the camp 
of the afflicted ones. ‘‘Wherein (namely; those doctrines 
in 1:2-5) ye greatly rejoice, though now for a season if 
need be, ye are in heaviness through ‘‘manifold tempta- 
tions.’’ 1:6. From the top of this half-constructed tow- 
er these saints have already caught the gray dawn of the 
morning, the glory on the tops of the mountains, the smile 
on the face of God. They may even rejoice though sor- 
rowful through manifold temptations. 

With this doctrinal foundation under them, their 
trials become stepping stones beneath their feet to higher 
things. They are but refining fires through which their 
faith becomes more precious than gold—the finest gold, 
which, however, sooner or later must perish. But their 
‘“tried faith’’ shall never perish. For at the appearing 
of Jesus Christ, it shall be found unto praise, and honor, 
and glory. They can now meet and cast from themselves 
their trials, (as Sampson wrung asunder Philistine 
withes) in the hope of seeing Jesus. ‘‘Whom having not 
seen, ye love; in whom, though now ye see him not, yet 
believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of 
gtory,’’? 1:8. 

The pyramid goes on and up. Another doctrinal round 
is laid. ‘‘Receiving the end of your faith, even the salva- 
tion of your soul.’’ Having laid it, Peter pauses to ad- 
mire it and call their attention to its greatness. ‘‘Of 
which salvation the prophets inquired.’’ The prophets 
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were not alone interested: ‘‘ Which things the angels de- 
sire to look into.’’ This great salvation belongs to you 
who are tried. ‘‘Wherefore gird up the loins of your 
minds, be sober and hope to the end, for the grace that 
is brought to you at the revelation of Jesus Christ.’’ 1:3. 

In chapter 2:1-10, the work grows more rapidly. Here 
they have become spiritual babes growing upon the sin- 
cere milk of the word, which material Peter builds into 
his Doctrinal Pyramid. They have beconie living stones 
growing into, not a house of stone, but a spiritual house. 
Then the spiritual house built of living stones becomes a 
priesthood of believers; all as bees working, offering up 
spiritual sacrifices unto God. Peter is thinking too rap- 
idly to mind his metaphors and his priesthood expands to 
embrace the entire ‘‘generation.’’ Then lo! they have 
become a ‘‘holy nation’’, ‘‘which in times past were not 
a people, but now are the people of God.’’ So, then, 
these scattered and trial-laden strangers awake to find 
themselves a theocracy standing out against the Roman 
empire, and all earthly empires, with Jehovah as their 
king. Blessed doctrines! theirs and ours. 

The crowning point, the apex of this pyramid of doc- 
trines, is Jesus Christ, the chief corner stone. Christ is 
mentioned in the first verse and throughout the epistle. 
Like the lover that he is, at every mention of the name 
of his Lord, Peter flames up with affection, which flows 
out at white heat through his pen. While he holds Christ 
so often before the eyes of the tried saints, he never goes 
back, in this Epistle, behind the cross. He has nothing to 
say of Christ’s birth, nor baptism, nor parables, nor mir- 
acles, nor anything except that God is His Father. He 
looks from the cross continuously forward. He repeat- 
edly gathers these saints, in manifold temptations there, 
and points them to Christ as an example of suffering af- 
flictions; he conducts them with uncovered heads to the 
empty tomb and there whispers to them its lessons of 
hope; he admonishes them to lift their tear-dimmed eyes 
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from the tomb to heaven where God ‘‘gave him glory”’ 
and reminds them of their patrimony up there, incor- 
ruptible, undefiled and that fadeth not away; he bids them 
cast their care upon the Lord, dry their tears and ‘‘hope 
to the end for the grace that is brought unto you at the 
revelation of Jesus Christ.’? These—His death, His res- 
urrection, His glory, and His coming are the four great 
doctrines with which Peter lays the last stones in his 


DoorrinaL PYRAMID. 


Over against a pyramid of sorrow, Peter has con- 
structed this larger, broader, taller, pyramid of hope. 
It is a monument of comfort, a tower of strength, a bul- 
wark of faith. On the grounds of these blessings, he an- 
nounces the all-sufficiency of the Christian religion for all 
their trials. The same doctrines are ours, a solace for our 
heart-aches, a comfort for our tears, a consolation for our 
SOrrows. 

Peter has not done. He goes on to other matters. Un- 
like Paul’s epistles, Peter’s Epistle is not all doctrinal; 
unlike John’s, it is not all mystical; unlike James’, it is 
not all practical; but it lies between Paul and James, it is 
both doctrinal and practical; and like John’s it dips into 
mysticism. In addition to the doctrines Peter devotes 
no small space to practical instructions: He points out, 
First, the kind of life they ought not to live; Second, the 
kind of life they ought to live; and, Third, he gives some 
particular instructions for particular matters. 

First, they were to eschew what we speak of as 
‘‘worldly pleasures,’’ but what Peter calls ‘‘fleshly 
lusts.’’ ‘‘As obedient children not fashioning yourselves 
according to your former lusts in your ignorance.”’ 
‘‘Dearly beloved, I beseech you as strangers and pilgrims, 
abstain from fleshly lusts which war against the soul.’’ 
1:14; 2:11. A definition of these ‘‘fleshly lusts’’ in Pet- 
er’s own words is, ‘‘lasciviousness, lusts, excess of wine, 
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revelings, banquetings and abominable idolatries,’’ 4:3. 
In our day these have been toned down to ‘‘respectabil- 
ity’’, to ‘‘innocent amusements’’. Self-denial is one of the 
cardinal doctrines of Christ. The reason for abstaining is 
because fleshly lusts ‘‘war against the soul.’’ Peter is no 
antinomian. Though the saints had been elected, begot- 
ten and kept, they must abstain. In this John, James, 
and Paul agree. ‘‘Love not the world and the lusts there- 
of,’’ John. ‘‘Whosoever will be a friend of the world is: 
an enemy of God,’’ James. ‘‘To be carnally minded is 
death,’’ Paul. 

At 2:1, is another catalogue of evils to be, by the Chris- 
tians, eschewed. ‘‘Wherefore, lay aside all malice, and 
all guile, and hypocrisies, and envies, and evil-speaking.’’ : 
Their ‘‘malice and evilspeaking’’ may have been against 
their persecutors who so despitefully used them; their 
‘‘envies’’ may have been toward their more fortunate 
fellow Christians, or even Gentiles; and their ‘‘guile and 
hypocrisies’’ may have been a sort of spiritual camouflage 
toward their enemies. But whatever the reason or ob- 
ject, each was wrong and should be cast oe as a branch 
for the burning. 

At 1:9-11, Peter adds, ‘‘not rendering evil for evil, or 
railing for railing,” however much they might be pro- 
voked at those who misused them. On the contrary they 
were to be like Christ, who ‘‘when he was reviled, reviled 
not again.’’ As Christ prayed ‘‘ Father, forgive them,’’ 
so the Christian was to give ‘‘blessing for evil.’’ A rule 
which extends from the individual to nations, as Mr. Wil- 
son has recently affirmed. 

His instruction on the sins of the tongue, reminds us 
of James. ‘‘For he that will love life and see good days, 
let him refrain his tongue from evil and his lips that they 
speak no guile.”’ 

Such was the life the Christian ought not to live. 
With even greater emphasis, Peter describes the life the 
Christian should live. There are not less than sixteen 
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positive injunctions set before the saints in this letter. 
‘Wherefore gird up the loins of your mind, be sober, 
and hope,’’ 1:13. ‘‘Seeing ye have purified your souls 
in obeying the truth through the Spirit unto unfeigned 
love of the brethren, see that ye love one another with a 
pure heart fervently,’’ 1:22; ‘‘Having your conversation 
honest among the gentiles,’’ 2:12; ‘‘ But sanctify the Lord 
God in your hearts; and be ready always to give an an- 
swer....for the hope that is in you,’’ 3:15; ‘‘Having a 
good conscience,’’ 3:16; ‘‘Have fervent charity among 
yourselves,’’ 4:8; ‘‘Use hospitality one to another with- 
out grudging.’’ 4:9; ‘‘If any man speak, if any man minis- 
ter, let him do it as of the ability which God giveth,”’ 
4:11; ‘‘But rejoice, inasmuch as ye are partakers of 
Christ’s sufferings,’’? 4:13; ‘‘Humble yourselves, there- 
fore, under the mighty hand of God,’’ 5:6; ‘‘Casting 
all your care upon him,’’ 5:7; ‘‘Be sober, be vigilant,’’ 
2 78. 

Yet once more. Peter gives particular instructions 
for particular cases. At 2:13-17, he instructs the Chris- 
tians how to behave as citizens; at 2:18-25, he instructs 
servants how to behave toward their masters; at 3:1-7, he 
instructs husbands and wives in the sweet graces of do- 
mestic felicity ; and at 5:1-5, he instructs the churches and 
elders in their mutual relations. 

By going back to the first of the Epistle we eall to 
mind Peter’s great doctrinal tower of strength. They 
were God’s elect, they were God’s holy nation, they were 
God’s ward, kept by Him, they were a theocracy with 
Jehovah as King; yet in all their afflictions there is not a 
note of rebellion or of combativeness. As citizens, they 
were instructed to submit to every ordinance of man; as 
servants, to be subject to their masters; as wives, to be 
in subjection to their husbands; as husbands, to dwell 
with their wives according to knowledge; as churches and 
elders to serve together with becoming humility. This 
is the doctrine of non-resistance which Tolstoy found in 
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the Sermon on the Mount. But today, we resort. to war 
to redress our wrongs; we teach the laboring classes to 
rebel against the capitalist; we settle our domestic trou- 
bles in divorce courts; and we go to law before the unjust 
with our church differences. ‘‘ Back to Christ and the apos- 
tles’’ is not so bad after all! We commend it to each. 

‘““The God of all grace, who hath called us unto His 
eternal glory by Jesus Christ after that ye have suffered 
awhile, make you perfect, establish, strengthen, settle you. 
To whom be glory and dominion forever and_ ever. 
Amen.’’ 


WHAT ARE WE TO TEACH ABOUT THE RETURN 
OF CHRIST?* 


By Davin Foster Estrss, D.D., Coucare University, 
; Hamitron, New York. 


Of all the departments of theology, eschatology is 
again the most prominent, in some at least of its various 
aspects the most in men’s minds and mouths. It is not 
the present purpose to discuss the grounds or significance 
of this fact, but accepting the situation, as, sooner or later, 
we must always do, to consider and restate some, at least, 
of the common views, and to suggest some of the argu- 
ments which make for or against these views. It would 
be impossible in a paper as brief as this must be, to at- 
tempt to sketch the history of these conceptions or to 
distinguish the varying shades of opinion among those 
in more or less general sympathy with each other’s views, 
but no injustice will thus be done since no attempt will be 
made to state the faith of any individual. It is possible 
only broadly to sketch the divergent aspects of several 
views and some of the chief reasons why they seem to 
attract or repel. 

It may be premised that due stress on the doctrine of 
‘‘The Last Things’’ is important, not merely in view of 
late emphasis upon it, but always, because of its place in 
the circle of Christian truth. Neglected truth seems often 
to take strange and sad revenge, though of course it 
would be truer to say that the practically broken circle of 
truth gives room for error sometimes lamentable in its 
_ consequences. But peculiarly strong emphasis on the 
Return of Christ and the associated facts is no part of 
faith or duty. The Lord’s command to ‘‘ Watch”’ is wide- 
ly misunderstood and misused. The very phrasing as 
well as the context shows that He is demanding, not sim- 
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ply an expectant Church, but a Church ever awake and 
alert to every duty, the opposite of what is frequently 
styled a ‘‘dead’’ Church. Nor is the expectancy of His 
Return which many now demand essential to the vigor 
of Christian life and service which He required. It is 
interesting to note, for example, that the late honored 
A. J. Gordon, pronounced premillennialist as he was, yet 
found his chief stimulus in his ministry of scarce sur- 
passed diligence and effectiveness, not so much in think- 
ing of Christ’s coming soon, as in the profound impres- 
sion of the constant spiritual presence of his Master, as 
is shown by his book, How Christ Came to Church. It is 
to be remembered that fidelity and earnestness in service 
hang on no theories, whatever they may be. 

It searcely needs to be stated that today what may be 
designated with sufficient accuracy, the ‘‘premillennial- 
ist’’ view seems almost to occupy the field. Such is the 
prominence in the sphere of Christian activities of many 
of its advocates, such is their personal worth and their 
success in service, notably in soul-winning, such is also 
their urgency in the presentation of their views, from the 
pulpit, by the press, in large conferences expressly organ- 
ized as propaganda, that many are perhaps ready to 
grant their claim that they have reached the final truth 
on this point. It may be noted, however, that whatever 
the fundamental agreement, room must be allowed for 
wide variation on many important points. The one com- 
mon feature and factor is the assurance that the end of 
the present order of mundane things, ecclesiastical, politi- 
eal, social, is now near at hand, in its inception at least 
to be, so to speak, daily expected with confident assurance, 
and that the change will come about by the personal re- 
turn from Heaven to earth of the Lord Christ, who is 
now without further delay to appear in order to crush all 
forms of evil and to give glorious victory to His cause. 
This view is presented by many as being the one truth of 
paramount importance today, while failure to accept it 
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or to emphasize it is treated as amounting to disloyalty 
to revelation and to the Lord Himself. Around this cen- 
tral core of Christ’s personal return to conquer by force 
a world which has made ready for His return only by the 
increasing need of it, only because it has grown steadily 
worse in character and more hostile to Himself, are 
braided in the minds of many prominent advocates of 
this view divers other views as well. It is now widely 
held that Christ’s return is at least a double event, that 
first He comes for His saints—this coming and the ‘‘go- 
ing away of the Bride’’ being commonly held to be a 
secret affair—and that later He brings them with Him to 
share His reign in a most public and glorious fashion. 
The return of the Jews to Palestine, their re-establish- 
ment as a nation with capital, temple, and renewed sacri- 
ficial system, and many other political events touching 
mainly the territory once within the ancient empire of 
the Romans, are by many if not by most insisted on as 
certain. It is ‘also commonly held that when just another 
thousand years have passed the end will finally come in 
resurrection and judgment. It would not be fair to urge 
that all these points, together with still others which some 
at least would emphasize but which need not now be re- 
stated, are a part of the view that Christ is immediately 
to return. It is enough to say that those who hold the 
““premillennial’’ view agree at least on these two points, 
that the Second Advent is now at last very near, and that 
Israel shall be re-established in its former country, to 
which might well be added the insistence on the Thou- 
sand Year personal reign of Christ and His saints on 
earth. 

No one who has studied the history of Christian doc- 
trine, or, indeed, the progress of thought in any sphere, 
will be surprised to find the converse, not to say the re- 
verse, view flourishing markedly alongside the great 
vourgeoning of the ‘‘premillennial’’ view just stated, and 
such is the fact. Today there are many who reject the 
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whole program of the premillennialists, including in their 
denials not merely the extended program of eschatologi- 
cal events which has been suggested, but also the very 
idea of any but a simply spiritual coming again to earth 
of the Lord Christ. This view is held by not a few men 
among us of piety and spirituality, who have also a de- 
served reputation for wide learning, and it is urged in 
the name of both scholarship and spirituality. Its advo- 
cates have no program for the future: they only insist, 
positively and optimistically, that the forces now opera- 
tive for good on the earth are enough to secure the preva- 
lence of the Kingdom of Christ and the doing of God’s 
will on earth as in Heaven itself, negatively, that the 
eourse of human history will end in no cataclysm, not 
even in resurrection and judgment as has been the world- 
wide, age-long faith of the Church from the apostles to 
today. They know nothing of any ‘‘end’’: there shall be 
no ‘‘last things’’, nor shall He who went away ever per- 
sonally return to earth. 

Such, in brief, are the great contrasting eschatological 
theories or conceptions which are today most widely and 
forcefully urged, in favor of each of which seems to stand 
something like a regularly organized and systematic 
propaganda, between which not a few may be supposing 
that they must, or, at any rate, ought to choose, and each 
of which may be reasonably supposed to gain by the very 
existence of the other, for each may win as adherents not 
only such as are specially susceptible to its own appeal, 
but also such as are repelled by the other view. But a 
choice between these supposedly alternative views should 
not be made without careful weighing of the arguments 
for and against each and both. A full statement and 
thorough analysis of these arguments might well fill a 
large volume, and of course in such a paper as this little 
more is possible than merely to hint at their nature and 
weight. This, however, must be our next task. 

The ‘‘premillennial’’ theory rests mainly, if not whol- 
ly, on the supposed teaching of the Scriptures. ‘‘Thus it 
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is written’’, is in the minds of its supporters the begin- 
ning of argument and the end of controversy. Nor can 
it be denied that much in the Bible can be marshalled in 
its favor with no apparent violence to its sense, to the 
hasty, untrained, or superficial thinker seemingly in full 
harmony with the thought of the ancient authors. Espe- 
cially if the assumption is accepted that it was the divine 
purpose that the chief facts of human history should 
be actually, even though obscurely, written beforehand, 
it will be easy to convince oneself that the program of 
Jewry and Christendom until the consummation can be 
- found by searching the pages of Holy Writ. In Hebrew 
prophecy much confessedly remains unfulfilled: it may 
fairly be granted that the New Testament writers seemed 
to look for Christ’s speedy return, and there are sentences 
and phrases here and there which may be heard to speak 
wonderful things when the ear has once been trained to 
such hearing. In a word, it is urged in season and out of 
season that it is to be accepted as the final result of Bible 
study both that Christ will now speedily return, and that 
His return will be preceded-and accompanied by more or 
less of the events in the program already sketched. 

But before it is accepted that such is the real teaching 
of Scripture, the actual content of Divine revelation, 
much remains to be considered. First, it should be care- 
fully taken into account that what is thus positively set 
forth as unquestionably the teaching of Scripture is not 
what the majority of intelligent, reverent, obedient stu- 
dents of Scripture have recognized as its teaching. In 
view of the unqualified assurance with which these con- 
ceptions are asserted to be Biblical, while anything else 
is false to God’s Word, it ought to be emphasized that 
‘“premillennial’’ views of any sort are the views of the 
minority, really of a minority today, certainly, taking 
the Christian centuries together, of a relatively small 
minority. Now this fact is, by itself, of course, in no way 
decisive. Truth may at any time be found with a ‘‘rem- 
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nant’’, and it is the duty of every man to hold and set 
forth the truth as the sees it. This is not merely to be 
granted: it is to be insisted upon, as much for others as 
for ourselves. But along with the right of private judg- 
ment goes the responsibility which belongs to private 
judgment, the task of most thorough and careful investi- 
gation in order to reach sane and safe conclusions. Ripe 
scholarship and varied learning, spiritual sympathy with 
the teaching of Scripture, humble readiness to accept this 
teaching, and no less a readiness to be silent where it does 
not speak, all are needed by him who undertakes to in- 
terpret it. All the more is this preparation ‘and labor in- 
dispensable when the attempt is made to correct the 
thinking of the great majority as to what is asserted to 
be the paramount Christian truth and by consequence the 
paramount Christian duty. Now it may well give us 
pause to note that while if we merely count the suffrages 
of all earnest Bible students as to what it really teaches, 
the verdict would be, as has been suggested, adverse to 
the ‘‘premillennialist’’ contentions, on many points most 
overwhelmingly so, this would be far more strikingly the 
ease if instead of just counting votes, we should weigh 
their significance. It may fairly be said that scarcely a 
Biblical scholar of the first rank has ever held this view, 
and few who could reasonably be put in the second rank. 
In this statement of course no disrespect is intended to 
the men who have brought wide research to the confirma- 
tion of this theory and have spent unlimited pains and 
time in the microscopic investigation of all possibly ap- 
posite texts and history. What is meant is that if we 
rate Biblical scholars according to their eminence outside 
the relatively narrow field with which we are now deal- 
ing, there are now at any rate no advocates of this view 
who stand in the first rank and few who should be placed 
even in the second rank. 

Often, however, over against the judgment of so many 
eminent and reverent scholars who have given their best 
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powers in the utmost patience and humility to the intelli- 
gent comprehension of the meaning of God’s Word to 
men, is set some catchy slogan, such as ‘‘I take the Bible 
just as it reads’’, or ‘‘I believe the Bible means just what 
it says’’. But these watchwords can be used as they 
usually are, only unthinkingly. It is forgotten that the 
Bible does not read itself, but that we read it, and conse- 
quently how ‘‘it reads’’ depends on the reader. In a pub- 
lication which gives great prominence to the fundamental 
tenets of this school it was not long ago very sanely said 
in words which, indeed, deserve a wider application than 
the author probably intended: ‘‘We may be quite certain 
of the great realities of Christ’s imminent return, and 
the meaning of the stirring among the dry bones of 
Israel, but there are many details and niceties of inter- 
pretation that rest upon our human understanding of the 
written Word.’’ All the history of interpretation in ref- 
erence to all language in every language shows how easy 
it is to read into words what their author never thought 
of, or to read out of them what he intended most positive- 
ly to assert. It would scarcely be possible to pass a day 
in a courtroom without finding fresh and full demonstra- 
tion of this. We all know that what is seen depends 
largely on the eye: how the Bible reads to any depends 
no less on himself. It is still more true and pertinent to 
say that what the Bible says is in fact what it really means 
to say. What the writer of Scripture intended and at- 
tempted to tell us, just that, all that, no less, no more, no 
other, is what is to be attributed to him as what he did 
say. To be sure the Bible ‘‘means what it says’’, for what 
it says is actually what it means to say, and to ascertain 
this meaning often demands as well as rewards the best 
intelligence of the best students of Scripture. 

It must now be further noted that with all the pains- 
taking of ‘‘premillennial’’ scholars (and the untiring la- 
boriousness of many is to be respectfully recognized even 
when we are forced to consider it mistakingly employed) 
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their conclusions are vitiated by their initial failure to 
use the principles of interpretation which are indispensa- 
ble for the comprehension of anything said in any lan- 
guage of men, which are no less, nay, more necessary for 
the understanding of Scripture on the very ground of the 
paramount importance which God’s book possesses for 
men, principles which are verified in the study of all other 
parts and teachings of the Bible and so may not be arbi- 
trarily set aside in reference to the ‘‘last things’’. One 
of these universally valid principles is that literal and 
figurative language may not be confused, that just as 
language used literally must be understood literally, in 
the same way language figuratively intended must be so 
understood. An illustration of failure to employ this 
principle is to be found in their interpretation of the im- 
portant millennial passage (Rev. 20:4-6), a saying in the 
one book of all in the Bible most crammed with symbol 
and figure, which, however, is by this school interpreted 
literally, without attempt at justification. Again, it may 
be noted that often plain and definite statements are in- 
terpreted by the obscure. For example, the writer has a 
respected friend, who has studied the science of medicine 
much and to good purpose, but the science of the inter- 
pretation of language little if at all, who yet insists on the 
trustworthiness of his own methods and results as to the 
meaning of Scripture, though he would rightly disregard 
any attempt of the writer to criticise his medical methods 
and conclusions. Questioned as to the meaning of a fairly 
definite passage of Scripture, his answer was, ‘‘To learn 
its meaning we must go to the parables’’. In other words, 
the understanding of a literal declaration is to be modi- 
fied by what is thought to he the meaning of parables cer- 
tainly obscure, as is demonstrated by the variety of in- 
terpretations given to them. Indeed, it may not unfairly 
be said that the more obscure the hook or the passage 
and the more difficult and in the end the more uncertain 
its interpretation, so much the greater the freight of won- 
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derful ideas gathered from it, and so much the more 
positive the assertion of them by the ‘‘premillennialist’’ 
theorists. 

Another great law to be recognized in the use of Scrip- 
ture is the principle of progress in revelation, that the 
later is fuller and clearer than the earlier, and conse- 
quently that the earlier must be read in the light of the 
later, not that the meaning of the later may be read into 
the earlier, but that the earlier should not be treated as 
the controlling word of truth. An illustration of this law 
is, for example, now generally recognized in the increas- 
ing clearness of revelation as to the doctrine of immor- 
tality in Scripture. Now in violation of this principle 
much ‘‘premillennial’’ doctrine rests absolutely or con- 
trollingly on the Old Testament and not on the New. For 
example, the New Testament is scanned in vain for any- 
thing which can fairly be impressed into support of the 
expected return of the Jews to Palestine. 

The only other violation of sound principles of inter- 
pretation which may still be mentioned here is the unjusti- 
fied and unjustifiable conception of the purpose of 
prophecy. Instead of recognizing that the message of a 
prophet was always primarily a message to the men of 
his own time to whom he spoke or for whom he wrote, it 
is constantly assumed, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously it matters not, that the prophets were sent to 
tell what should happen at least two millenniums after 
they and all who heard them had fallen on sleep. That 
this is a grave error may be shown in many ways. One 
striking proof of its falsity may be found in the fact that 
if so intended, it has failed; even in what are believed to 
be the very last years before the ‘‘ Midnight Cry’’, there 
is no agreement among the students of this school as to 
what historical events were referred to. Another demon- 
stration quite as striking and to the mind of the writer 
absolutely conclusive is found in the recognizably momen- 
tous events of history no hint of which is found in any 
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accepted interpretation of prophecy. Take, for an illus- 
tration, the rise of Islam, drawing away by conquest a 
large part of the world where Christianity had then 
spread and for centuries imperiling, so far as men can 
see, the very existence of Christianity as well as civiliza- 
tion, all of which finds no acknowledged forecast. Where 
shall we go in prophecy for any clear prediction of the 
separation of the Eastern and Western Churches with its 
prolonged and serious consequences, of the Reformation, 
of the wars growing out of the Reformation movement 
which so long devastated Europe, all of which had much 
to do with organized Christianity? Or, again, is it not 
irrational to suppose, as is involved in much ‘‘premillen- 
nial’’ teaching, that the prophetic prevision under divine 
guidance would limit itself absolutely to so much of the 
world’s surface as Rome conquered before it fell? Was 
it important to tell the place of Roumania and Spain in 
the now expected reorganization of the world, while Rus- 
sia, Japan, the United States are left out of the forecast? 
To sum up this part of the discussion, it may be said that 
while still other important principles of interpretation 
are violated by the teachers of the ‘‘premillennial’’ 
school, to give due application to the few that have been 
named would dispose of most of the asserted Scripture 
justification of the theory. If figurative language is un- 
derstood as figurative, if the plain dominates the under- 
standing of the more doubtful, if the progress of doctrine 
in Scripture is recognized, if prophecy is connected pri- 
marily with its own age, the ‘‘premillennial’’ theory 
would be maimed beyond recognition. 

Another point to be considered, so far as the scrip- 
turalness of the ‘‘premillennial’’ theory is concerned, re- 
lates to the question what the New Testament teachers 
intended to communicate to their hearers or readers. 
Without exception those who hold this view insist that we 
must hold that the end is now near because according to 
their ideas the New Testament record shows that those 
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whose words are there recorded taught then that the time 
was short, that the end of all things would be speedy, that 
Christ was to come quickly. They fail to take sufficiently 
into account that thus they are unwittingly doing their 
utmost to fasten an error on these teachers. If that was 
_ their teaching it was false, for eighteen hundred years 
have passed and the end is not yet, and in this way they 
are undermining the trustworthiness of the Book on which 
they build, to say nothing of actually playing into the 
hands of the rationalists whom they abhor. A natural 
consequence of such teaching was seen when after the 
corresponding movement in the last century, sometimes 
called ‘‘Millerism’’, there followed a wave of infidelity, 
as it was then styled, rejection of the Bible, of Christian- 
ity and of Christ. Whether similar results will follow 
this similar movement remains to be seen. In any event, 
men who insist that they are to a peculiar degree defend- 
ers of the authority of Scripture are already seriously 
impairing men’s confidence in it. At the same time, the 
upposite school, the school which denies that we know 
anything of the end, insists no less that the New Testa- 
ment authors positively taught that the end was then 
near. If the interests of Christianity, the Church and _ 
souls were not involved, it would be amnsing to watch the 
harmony of effort to draw from the New Testament the 
doctrine of Christ’s speedy return on the part of these 
two schools in every other respect so antithetic, so defi- 
nitely hostile to each other. 

In answer to these joint contentions, the point should 
be insistently made and remade, if for no other reason, 
then simply in the interest of truth, that nowhere in the 
New Testament is the assertion made that the return of 
Christ would be speedy. Even if it be granted that it was 
the personal expectation of the New Testament writers 
that the Lord would soon return, that does not justify us 
in declaring that that is the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment, unless it is somewhere positively taught. No doc- 
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trine of inspiration, however high and broad, ever in- 
eluded in the authoritative teachings of the Book all no- 
tions which might have formed a part of the mental 
furniture of the writers, and no criticism, however anti- 
pathetic to their doctrines, should attempt to deal thus 
unfairly with them. An idea is not taught unless the 
teacher intentionally asserts it. Otherwise, as Paul and 
Peter and John undoubtedly harbored the notion of the 
time that the earth was flat, that, too, might absurdly be 
included among the doctrines of Scripture, but it is just 
as unfair to assert that they taught that the end was com- 
ing quickly, when no author, properly understood, sets a 
date, near or far, definite or vague, or even discusses the 
time limit at all. On the contrary, the tone of their decla- 
rations is strikingly unlike that common to modern Ad- 
ventists and their sympathizers, as must inevitably be re- 
marked by those who have opportunity impartially to. 
compare the two: Once, indeed, Paul was thought by 
some to have given out the teaching that the end was im- 
mediately to be expected, and at once he dispatched an 
urgent correction and an emphatic denial that he taught 
or held any such view. But it is a striking illustration of 
how hard it is for truth to overtake error that in spite of 
Second Thessalonians the misunderstanding of First 
Thessalonians and similar expressions of the apostle still 
persists. In view of the assertions which we read and 
hear so constantly and glibly made by men of both 
schools that the New Testament writers taught their 
readers to expect Christ immediately to appear, is to be 
set the significant fact that throughout the centuries the 
New Testament has not made that impression. Here and 
there a few, sometimes more, have thought so, but on the 
whole devout and intelligent students of the Bible have 
not thought so. How can this be accounted for except on 
the ground that the idea is not to be drawn from the New 
Testament unless and until it is first forced into it? 

We should also consider as carefully as space will 
permit, the pessimism involved in the ‘‘premillennial’’ 
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theory, as most commonly held. ‘This includes three ele- 
ments, all supposed to be drawn from Scripture, or, at 
least, substantiated by it. The first is that the moral con- 
dition of the world is steadily growing worse: the second, 
that the forces for good, even the Divine forces, now act- 
ing in the world, are absolutely incapable of staying the 
onrushing and overwhelming tide of evil, and, third, that 
the reappearing Christ must and will by display and ex- 
ercise of Divine power and majesty finally beat down all 
opposition to the will of God. Now it is to be insisted 
that not one of these notions is demonstrated or made 
probable or even plausible either by the Scripture which 
is commonly adduced in its favor or by any process of 
reasoning. Itis not practicable now to take up the Scrip- 
tural argument in detail. Could this be done, it would, 
in the judgment of the writer, be shown that while the 
continued existence of evil and its intensifying under cer- 
tain conditions is predicted, yet nowhere in the Bible is 
there any assertion that on the whole and as a whole the 
world will worsen till the Second Advent. Nor does 
history any more justify this view. It is enough to say 
that it would scarcely be possible to imagine a more strik- 
ing example of the blinding effect which a theory may 
exert than the fact that in a land and a generation which . 
has seen slavery abolished, has seen the liquor traffic les- 
sened and limited to the point of extinction, has seen the 
world at last awakened to the social evil and its conse- 
quences and its suppression demanded, has seen gifts for 
philanthropic purposes lavished by the hundred million 
dollars and lives offered by the million for the support of 
noble ideals, in the face of all this, to say nothing of the 
condition and work of the churches at home and abroad, 
‘the declaration is yet boldly reiterated that the world is 
growing worse! 

False as is this first conception historically and so- 
ciologically, the second conception is no less false reli- 
-giously. The teaching as to the ‘‘widowed Church’’ and 
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of the assured failure, or at most the limited purpose, of 
the work of the Holy Spirit are alike false and pernicious. 
Fortunately, the sentiment of many is sounder than is 
their theology, and they rejoice in the presence of the 
Divine Son who fulfills to the soul the promise to be with 
us to the end of the age, and who no less fills the Church 
which is the body of which He is the head. Not only does 
the Church by the wondrous paradox of the presence of 
the absent now and ever possess its absent Lord, but also 
the whole power of God is in the Holy Spirit now acting 
and efficient to accomplish His work in the world. Christ. 
Himself said that it was better for Him to go away, and 
thus departing He sent the Spirit to accomplish the work. 
of salvation. There is an idea of importance in this con- 
nection which Paul gives on the ground of a verse in the 
Psalms, and which we also find in Hebrews, the thought 
of Christ sitting in regal majesty waiting till the victory 
is won. He took His seat at God’s right hand waiting; 
from that time onward till His enemies shall be put as a 
footstool under His feet: He must continue King till He 
shall have put all enemies under His feet. In other words, 
the conquest shall precede the Return. 

In the light of psychology and ethics the third basal 
conception will be found equally false. Force can con- 
quer, subdue, break down, but cannot remould or per- 
suade. As Christ would not use a sign from Heaven 
while here because it would have had no moral effect, so 
He could not win men to Himself, even though He Him- 
self surrounded by hosts of angels and myriads of saints 
and all the majesty of Heaven were to be the sign. ‘‘If 
they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they 
be persuaded if one rise from the dead.’’ If men are not 
drawn by the uplifted Christ, then not even the return of 
the risen and glorified Christ would evoke faith and love. 
Where love fails to win, force is hopeless: where obedient 
faith is lacking, constrained consent is worthless: where 
the potent Spirit is impotent, might and majesty will ac- 
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complish no more. We must not dream of substituting 
the mallet for the magnet as a means of winning willing 
subjects for the King. 

If for these and other reasons we are compelled to set 
aside the contentions of the ‘‘premillennial’’ school, it is 
also to be said that arguments no less conclusive hinder 
the acceptance of the other theory much in favor today, 
which for want of a better name may perhaps be styled, 
intelligibly at least, the ‘‘negative’’ theory. This view 
is, in a word, that we are not to expect any personal re- 
turn of Christ at any time in any relations for any pur- 
pose, answering the question, ‘‘ When shall He appear?’’ 
by simply saying, ‘‘Never’’. Those who doubtless still 
constitute the great majority of Christian believers will 
feel that it is a decisive objection to this view that it 
antagonizes the teaching of the New Testament. This 
antagonism is no less recognized by those who hold and 
urge this view, they confessing the divergence, some- 
times, it may be, with humility and regret, more often, 
seemingly, with quite other feelings. Attempts are made 
to justify this setting aside of clear New Testament teach- 
ing in at least two ways. It is insisted that the dating of 
Christ’s return in that generation is an essential part of 
that teaching, and as that has failed, consequently the 
whole doctrine falls to the ground. Indeed, only absolute 
confidence in the fairness of the brethren who urge this 
view prevents us from sometimes feeling that extrava- 
gant stress is laid on the element of nearness in time, to a 
degree out of harmony with their else commonly sane 
exegesis, with unconscious, if never conscious, purpose to 
discredit not this doctrine only, but also the teaching of 
those who taught it. Extremes often meet: sworn ene- 
mies clasp hands. But when insisted upon by scholars | 
of the ‘‘negative’’ school, as when by enthusiasts of the 
‘‘premillennial’’ school, the answer should be that the 
element of early date is no essential part of the doctrine, — 
that no apostle, any more than his Master, ever asserted 
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that the end would fall in his generation or that those 
then living should behold it. The for a time apparently 
all-engulfing wave of the ‘‘eschatological’’ interpretation 
of the mission and message of Jesus seems rapidly ebbing, 
so that there are few now to insult their Lord by attribut- 
ing to Him the assertion that after His death He would 
in a few days reappear to take up His broken work. The 
wave of ‘‘eschatological’’ interpretation of His apostles, 
as if they gave no room for the centuries which we have 
already seen, ebbs more reluctantly, as it were, but sooner 
or later, it may be expected that the recognition will pre- 
vail that the whole New Testament teaching as to the 
things of the end is without date, so that it loses none of 
its trustworthiness, however long the desired consumma- 
tion be delayed. 

Another method employed by the ‘‘negative’’ school 
to discredit the teaching of the New Testament is to point 
out what are asserted to be its origin and affinities. Its 
likeness to the Apocalyptical documents popular in cer- 
tain Hebrew circles at the time is said to be such that its 
existence must be due to them, and as they are of course 
not authoritative to anybody, it is expected that the in- 
ference will be readily and generally drawn that the doc- 
trine of the Second Advent has no greater value from the | 
lips of Paul and John and Jesus than the wildest anony- 
mous tracts of first century apocalypticism. To some 
extent this expectation is justified. The little understood 
but to most minds ill-omened name of Apocalypticism 
seems to many to be an indictment which warrants convic- 
tion and capital punishment without stopping to weigh 
the evidence. Yet if it is proved that to some extent the 
Christian teaching retains and reproduces Jewish ele- 
ments, its falsity is not thereby demonstrated. That God 
is one, that He would send His Messiah, that He will for- 
give the penitent, are each and all survivals of Jewish 
thought in Christian teaching. If the doctrine of the 
Second Advent is related in some way to Jewish thought, 
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it is not by that fact alone discredited. It needs, however, 
but a very moderate acquaintance with the fanatical Jew- 
ish literature of the times to recognize the essential diver- 
sity in tone as well as scope. Unless under the influence 
of a theory, who could associate as of the same stock and 
to be bound in the same bundle and burned together the 
extravagant forecasts and visions of the apocalyptists 
and the sane warnings of Paul, the spiritual messages of 
John, and the promises of return and judgment which 
Jesus gave to His disciples? 

Unless the tendency to flout and disdain the teachings 
of the New Testament spreads more rapidly and into 
wider circles than has thus far been the case the ‘‘nega- 
tive’’ theory with its denials can hardly stand against 
the ‘‘premillennial’’? with its assertion of Scripture 
authority; except as one may gain by reaction from what 
are thought the extravagances of the other. While to 
some minds its novelty may be an attraction, so long, that 
is, aS it is novel, yet many will be repelled by the break 
with the continuity of Christian thought. It is not with- 
out verbal justification that premillennialists charge those 
who deny the doctrine of Christ’s return with heresy. To 
be be sure, this now seems no serious matter. Indeed, 
the charge may in these days help rather than hinder. 
But if we consider the matter without prejudice for or 
against heresy or heretics, it must be owned that the op- 
position to the thought prevalent in Christ’s Church in 
all ages is such that the denial of His return is heretical, 
as premillennialists charge. But whatever the signifi- 
eance of this, the ‘‘negative’’ schoo] may in turn retort 
with a countercharge which may be abundantly justified 
from church history, namely, that the ‘‘premillennial’’ 
view is schismatic in tendency. Century after century 
the doctrine has proved divisive. There are still those 
among us within whose life time flourished and festered 
the Millerite millennialism, whose fruits were the weak- 
ening of the Church in many districts for decades, a crop 
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of infidels, and the group of Adventist denominations— 
paralysis of church activity, shattering of individual 
faith, and, worst of all because most widespread and per- 
manent, the sin of schism. To some who study the signs 
of the times history seems tending to repeat itself: may 
the Head of the Church through the Divine Spirit so guide 
and restrain the thoughts and words of brethren who love 
His truth and His Church even as they do His appearing 
that the twentieth century shall not actually reproduce 
cn an even greater scale this sad fact of the nineteenth! 

But as between Scylla and Charybdis, the rock of 
crushing denial of the teachings even of Jesus Himself 
on the part of the ‘‘negative’’ school and the whirlpool of 
wild theorizings and prophesyings which is the danger 
among the extreme ‘‘premillennialists’’, what safety re- 
mains, what can we do? It is now to be most carefully 
noted that these two theories which have been discussed 
do not exhaust the possibilities of the case, that we are 
not shut up to these alternatives. Besides these modern 
views which claim to cover the ground, there remains 
a third view. As a matter of fact, we have yet the faith 
of the Christian centuries as a whole, of the Christian 
theologians in general, of the mass of Christian saints, 
which abides still unshattered hy the assaults from either 
angle. No sufficient reason has yet been shown for blot- 
ting a word of any of the great Christian Creeds in ref- 
erence to the Last Things, or for adding even the shortest 
codicil to these expressions of faith. There are three 
great Christian facts which may be summed up in three 
words, Return, Resurrection, Judgment. After all the 
noisy exegetical discussions and extravagant claims as to 
what is to be found in Scripture, it may still be said that 
these three words sufficiently sum up the whole teaching 
of the New Testament and the essential faith of the 
Church. It should be added that if this may fairly be 
said, then it ought to be stated and restated with emphasis 
and force in these days by all those who hold close to their 
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hearts not only the ‘‘healtful doctrine’’ of the Book, but 
also the peace, prosperity and progress of Christ’s 
Church. ‘lo be sure, bad money will drive good out of 
circulation, but, all the more because error is noisily 
huckstered, should every friend of truth offer it in the 
market: there are still those who are glad to ‘‘buy the 
iruth’’. 

Let it be repeated that the eschatological teaching of 
the New Testament is sufficiently summed up in the prom- 
ise of Christ’s Return, the hope of Resurrection, the 
_ declaration of final Judgment. As to the date of these 
great events, as to the signs which some would fain find, 
as to the history of the Jews, the Church and the world 
in the centuries, few or many, which may intervene be- 
tween the cloud above the slopes of Olivet which received 
the departing Lord and the sound of the trumpet which 
shall herald Him returning, as to all this the Master Him- 
self never told His disciples, and no apostle ever tried 
to declare. The truths of Return, Resurrection, and Judg- 
ment we humbly take from the lips of Jesus: we hear 
Paul declaring them before the Council of the Areopagus, 
and find him writing them to the Thessalonians and Cor- 
inthians: we read them in other books of the New Testa- 
ment: we trace them still unblurred not only in the Reve- 
lation but also in the Gospel of John and his great 
HKpistle. 

That this is the Scripture teaching is corroborated by 
the consentient recognition of all Christendom. These 
three truths, Return, Resurrection, Judgment, which we 
find embedded in the “¢ Apostles’ ‘Creed (‘‘from thence 
He shall come to judge the quick and the dead. . 

I believein . . . .the resurrection of the body’’), are 
no less embodied in all the great Confessions of the 
Church in all its history and divisions through the cen- 
turies. The great theologians (may it not be said, with- 
out the exception of a single outstanding name?) have 
enwrought these truths into the texture of their systems: 
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the faith of Christians has everywhere and always taken 
up these truths and held them fast, with varying clear- 
ness and strength it may be admitted, but Christendom 
as a whole never losing hold of them and never adding 
to them: the Christian pulpit has found sanction for its 
warnings and for its encouragements in the proclamation 
of these truths, and today in spite of confusing clamor 
substantially as in years that are gone is still preached 
the Christian message of the Master’s Return, the Resur- 
rection of them that are in their graves, and the Judg- 
ment of all nations. 

What is thus the Scriptural and historical faith of 
the Church, justifies itself sufficiently before the tribunal 
of reason. Those who hold to the saving interposition 
by God in the course of this world in the person and work 
of His eternally Divine Son may well hold that He who 
came as a babe to be rejected will come again as a King 
for the world which He is conquering by His Cross. Why 
should it be thought a thing incredible that God should 
raise the dead? For centuries there has never risen as 
of late from the fields of earth appeals for judgment to 
Him who has declared, ‘‘Vengeance is mine: I will re- 
pay’’. Itis certainly not absurd, it may well be accepted, 
as it has been by the vast majority, that the history of 
earth, where the drama of good and evil has been played 
as it has been should end in the great climax of Christ’s 
Return, our Resurrection, the world’s Judgment. 

It remains only to add that as nothing has now arisen 
to shake the faith so long unshaken, so the faith in these 
three verities is still sufficient, as it has proved in the 
past. So far as concerns this great theme of which we 
have been thinking no good grounds have been shown 
why there should be an addition to the age-long belief of 
Christendom. No need has been proved for any new 
theology, whether rationalistic and negative or fanciful 
and fanatical in its proclamations and tendencies. The 
needs of the hour will be best met, not by the hasty adop- 
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tion of the dogmas of any schismatic sect, or of the tenets 
of any proselyting party, or of the denials of any skepti- 
cal school, but rather by the clear acceptance of the Bible 
truths which underlie the creeds of the Church universal 
and by the positive, intelligent, sane assertion, alike in 
its content and its limits, of the old faith which has been 
the rational, historical, Scriptural faith of the Church, 
no more, no less, the faith in Christ’s return to raise and 
judge the world. T'o this may many dedicate themselves 
unew in these days of doubt and of clamor. 


A PARAMOUNT DUTY. 


A PLEA FOR A CONSTRUCTIVE AND EFFICIENT PROGRAM OF 
CHRISTIAN HIDUCATION. 


By Rev. Wm. D. Now.iy, D.D., Loutsvizin, Ky. 


God’s appointed leader of yesterday leaves us his in- 
spiring example, his influence, his achievements; but only 
God’s man of today, called and prepared, can lead us to 
victory and to triumph. 

Men come and men go, but God, duty, and opportunity 
abide; therefore, the call of God to leadership—trained, 
efficient, consecrated leadership—abides. No people can 
advance faster or rise higher than its leaders, therefore 
the paramount duty of our people, at this time of tremen- 
dous expansion in self-government, is to put on and carry 
to completion a constructive and efficient program of 
Christian education that will furnish us an adequate 
leadership for the present expanding vision of the growth 
and development of the Kingdom of God. 

The tremendous expansion of political democracy, 
which seems to be in evidence everywhere, will not stop 
until it reaches the entire social order. This new spirit 
of democracy will gradually expand itself until it pene- 
trates all industrial, commercial, educational and reli- 
gious life. Now, it seems to the writer, that our Baptist 
message and Baptist church polity would find this a very 
congenial atmosphere in which to work out its destiny. 
Surely Baptists will find their task easier as the world 
becomes more democratic. 

Are we, as a denomination, prepared with an adequate 
and trained leadership to wisely and successfully direct 
the seething masses of humanity who are not only throw- 
ing off the yoke of political tyranny but who are shaking 
off the shackles of religious oppression in search for light 
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and liberty? Here, it would seem, is the great Baptist 
task of today. We have the doctrines, the traditions and 
the spirit that adequately meet the spirit and the de- 
mands of the new age. Shall we fail for lack of an effi- 
cient leadership to direct the world aright in this great 
moral reconstruction? God forbid. This is the greatest 
Baptist opportunity the world ever saw, for the spirit of 
freedom that is sweeping over the world is a Baptist 
spirit (sometimes without the restraints of godliness). 

One of the most democratic institutions in the world 
is a New Testament church; and the safety of a democ- 
racy is in the intelligence and righteousness of her peo- 
ple. A Baptist church is a democracy, and a democracy, 
to be a success and a blessing to mankind, must have an 
intelligent and righteous citizenship; a citizenship capa- 
ble of thinking clearly and accurately, and acting right- 
eously. This great bloody world-carnage will have been 
waged in vain if, in the end, it hands the world over to a 
democracy ignorant and godless; for the power of self- 
assertion without the religion of self-restraint is a men- 
ace to civilization, since the ignorant and vicious cannot 
discriminate between liberty and license. 

The world will never be safe for democracy nor de- 
mocracy safe for the world until intelligence and the prin- 
ciples of righteousness are a common possession of at 
least the great majority of the people and, above all, of 
our leaders. 

The crying need of the world today is a competent and 
consecrated leadership. Human nature is so constituted 
that it demands leadership; therefore, a competent lead- 
ership is essential to success in any human undertaking ; 
and leadership is pre-eminently the prerogative of the 
competent; and competency is the result of training, so 
if we fail to develop competency as fast as we develop 
complication in our complex organization, failure is in- 
evitable. The great need of the hour, in both civil and 
religious affairs, is a competent and righteous leadership 
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—an unselfish leadership—leaders who are big enough 
to be small and ambitious enough to be forgotten. The 
xreatest man the world has produced is not necessarily 
the greatest warrior, nor the greatest ruler, but the great- 
est leader of men; the man who has made the largest con- 
tribution to the world’s intellectual and moral uplift; the 
man who has made the greatest impression upon the world 
for permanent good. 

A successful democracy must be composed of a people 
sufficiently intelligent to select competent leaders, and 
sufficiently righteous to accept and support a competent 
and righteous leadership. 

A democracy in the hands of an intelligent and right- 
eous people is an incomparable blessing, but a democracy 
in the hands of the ignorant and vicious is ‘a curse inde- 
scribable. A democracy, in the very nature of the case, 
requires a broader and much higher type of intelligence 
than an autocracy. An ignorant submission, on the part 
of the people, is a prime essential to a successful autoc- 
racy, while a righteous, intelligent independence is the 
prime essential to a successful democracy. 

The task, then, before us today is to prepare the peo- 
ple for a world-democracy both politically and religiously 
by making universal and efficient both secular and reli- 
gious education. A secular education is not sufficient for 
a democratic people. Intelligence without the principles 
of righteousness is like dynamite in the hands of a child 
—-dangerous. This is the curse of Germany today. The 
philosophy that ‘‘might makes right”’ is the logical result 
of a system of mental training and development void of 
the principles of human sympathy, righteousness and 
moral restraint. No people who believe ‘‘might makes 
right’’ are capable of governing themselves or others. 
The only people who are capable of self-government are 
those who couple with intelligence righteousness; who 
believe right makes might; who hold sacred the civil and 
religious rights of all men whether high or low, weak or 
strong. 
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Therefore, our paramount duty at this time is the put- 
ting on, and carrying on to completion, a constructive 
and efficient program for the intellectual, moral and reli- 
gious education of our people; an education which will 
fit them to adequately comprehend and righteously per- 
form the duties arising from their new and greater op- 
portunities—the shaping and directing of a new world. 

Powerful armies and navies may make the world safe 
for democracy, but to make democracy safe for the world 
is the momentous task of our editors, educators and reli- 
gious leaders; the task of those who direct thought, shape 
life, mould character and determine destiny. Will we 
make democracy safe for the world by putting on and 
carrying to completion a program of education which will 
guarantee to every citizen the largest possible intellectual 
and moral development? 

Will we make the world safe for Baptists by furnish- 
ing an educated leadership and an intelligent constitu- 
ency who can make the world see that our fundamental 
principles do not run counter to, but in harmony with and 
fit perfectly into a world-democracy? If Southern Bap- 
tists will seize their opportunity and put over the educa- 
tional program which they have outlined for themselves 
victory is theirs. This is a worthy and adequate task for 
a worthy and adequate people, backed by a worthy and 
adequate promise, ‘‘I am with you’’. We must educate 
or we must perish. What shall the answer be? 
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I. NEW TESTAMENT. 


The Revelation of John. By C. C. Whiting. The Gorham Press, 
Boston. 259 pp. $1.50 net. 


The author gives the historical atmosphere of the first century A. D. 
and the environment of the readers of the Book of Revelation. He 
gives also a new translation. The book is a sane and balanced presenta- 
tion of a most difficult theme. One will not agree with all that the 
author holds, but he aims to be fair and is intelligible and helpful. 

A. T. ROBERTSON. 


The Beauty of the Bible. A Study of Its Poets and Poetry. By 
Professor James Stalker, D.D. James Clarke & Co., London, The 
Pilgrim Press, Boston. 256 pp. 6 shillings net. 


Dr. Stalker reveals in this volume all the qualities that have made 
his name a household word in the English-speaking world. There is 
the touch of the master’s hand in the sureness with which he seizes 
upon the heart of the subject and holds that before you. But the work 
is done with the delicate insight of a woman and the skill of an artist. 
The author’s reverence for all that is high and holy guarantees that 
there will be no trifling with petty scholastic theories. And yet the 
book is not empty praise of the Bible. The poetic qualities are criti- 
cally examined and one is led to see as never before the charm of 
Ruth, the power of Job, the pathos of the Psalms, the tragedy of Jere- 
miah. The volume belongs to the Humanism of the Bible series. It 
would adorn any series and will enrich any heart that reads it. Min- 
isters will find that it will quicken their love for the Book. There can 
be no better book for young people who have been in a chill college 
atmosphere. Put the book in your home that your children may read 
it and come to love the Bible afresh. One thanks God anew for Dr. 
Stalker, who has done so much to make Christianity appealing to 
modern men. The war has turned us all back to the Bible. This 
volume will help us see God in the Bible and in life. 

A. T. ROBERTSON. 
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Spirit, Soul, and Flesh. By Ernest DeWitt Barton, Professor and 
Head of the New Testament and Harly Christian Literature in the 
University of Chicago. 1918, The University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago. 214 pp. 


Dr. Barton has made a real contribution to the “Historical and 
Linguistic Series” by this thorough and exhaustive study of the usage of 
mvedpo, Yrx7, and ocapé in Greek writings and translated works from 
the earliest period to 180 A. D. He has collected all the data and 
arranged it with clearness so that one has all the facts before him. 
Then he interprets the New Testament usage in the various books. 
Psychological terms are proverbially difficult to understand in any 
language. Modern English is no exception. The usage of the New 
Testament antedates, of course, all modern scientific research and 
has to be understood in the light of its own atmosphere. This Dr. 
Barton has reproduced with great skill. A. T. ROBERTSON. 


Il. CHURCH HISTORY. 


Pietism and Methodism or The Significance of German Pietism in 
the Origin and Early Development of Methodism. By Arthur Wilford 
Nagler, Instructor in Church History, Garrett Bible Institute. Publish- 
ing House M. E. Church, South, Nashville, 1918. 200 pp. $1.00. 


Christianity has made progress largely by means of revivals. These 
have been of many kinds when judged by their objectives, their methods 
or their doctrines and types of life. Protestantism was itself due to 
a great religious revival and at the same time it constituted a most 
notable revival. Within the Protestant body there have been periods 
of stagnation and even decay, and again periods of revival and growth 
and these latter have differed more or less among themselves. 

The earliest of these important revivals was in Germany in the 
seventeenth century, and was known as Pietism, It was in brief a 
renewed emphasis upon the experiential side of religion as distin- 
guished from the externalism of established Lutheranism. Unfortu- 
nately it affected few outside the cultured classes around the universi- 
ties, though it exerted a powerful influence in these circles for many 
years. Its great exponent was P. J. Spener. In the book before us 
the author studies the life and teachings of Spener and Francke, ar- 
other great representative of the movement. He then studies the 
background of Methodism, and the doctrines and practical activities 
of John Wesley. Undoubtedly there is great similarity between the 
two groups of religious phenomena. But does this similarity prove 
that Wesley was directly influenced by Spener and German Pietism? 
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This is what the author undertakes to prove. It is doubtful if he has: 
succeeded. Historical relations would seem to indicate that Wesley’s 
type of piety was determined far more by his contact with the 
Moravians, an older type of pietism, and by his own religious experi- 
ence than by anything else. His organization was the product of the 
reaction of his own great organizing ability upon the religious condi- 
tions which his movement generated. The book is an able but in- 
conclusive study. W. J. McGLOTHLIN. 


The History of the Lithuanian Nation and Its Present National 
Aspirations. By Kunigas Antanas Jusaitas. The Lithuanian Catholic 
Truth Society, 1918. 


The world war has brought into the clear light of day several 
small nationalities whose history and characteristics had been swal- 
lowed up in the great Russian empire. We are learning more and 
more clearly that Russians were not all Russians. These race dis- 
tinctions along the western border of Russia have reasserted them- 
selves as the central government of Russia lost its power and fell to 
pieces. Among them are the Lithuanians. 

This small book gives a brief sketch of their sorrowful history, 
their intense desire and patient efforts to defend their independent 
nationality and the bloody manner in which it was all put down, and 
then makes a statement of the present aspirations of the Lithuanians. 
These aspirations constitute another one of the difficulties of the 
Peace Conference. Scattered as they are in the midst of other na- 
tionalities, especially the Poles, how can it ever be made feasible to 
give them separate and independent nationality? That is a most 
difficult problem. 

The book is written in a plain, straightforward, dispassionate tone, 
and it will be read with profit by all who are trying to understand the 
complex conditions in eastern Europe. W. J. McGLOTHLIN. 


Christianity in History. A Study in Religious Development. By 
J. Vernon Bartlet, M.A., D.D., and A. J. Carlyle, M.A., D.Litt. The 
Macmillan Co., N. Y. xix--|--613 pp. $3.00. 


The title to this volume is unusually well chosen, exactly describ- 
ing its contents. It is not a history of the church or of Christianity, 
a study of Christianity as it has manifested itself in history—a history 
of religious development as that term applies to Christianity. 

Such a study is difficult. So much depends upon the interpreta- 
tion of acknowledged facts that large place is given to the subjective 
attitude and predilections of the author or authors. It involves the 
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problem of tracing to their sources ideas and institutions where we 
are frequently not sufficiently informed, and where the work always 
demands fullness of knowledge and soundness of judgment. 

The authors of this volume have succeeded in making a very in- 
teresting book whether one agrees with their theories or not. On the 
whole, there is no important departure from the usual view of Chris- 
tian history now found in seminaries and universities of this and other 
countries. 

With regard to Jesus Christ, the founder of the Christian religion, 
and the earliest period of its history, that of the apostles, the authors 
take a critical but reverent attitude. They say, for example, that “the 
real source of his [Jesus’] Messianic consciousness, and therefore 
what moulded his own distinctive idea of Messiahship and the Mes- 
sianic Kingdom, was his filial consciousness of the Father during the 
years of silence at Nazareth, known to us only by one revealing mo- 
ment. The current Messianic and Apocalyptic conceptions merely 
afforded forms which he used” (p. 26). 

This view is decidedly more conservative than much we are ac- 
customed to see. Other passages are equally striking: “The essence 
of Christianity is Christ: its method the influence of personality upon 
personality” (p. 39). W. J. McGLOTHLIN. 


Christianity and Mormonism. By T. C. Smith, D.D. The Westmin- 
ster Press, Philadelphia, 1918. 


This title at once arrests attention. The plain implication is that 
Mormonism is not Christianity. The tract is an able study of the 
subject and one is bound to concede that the thesis is made out. 


Ill. OLD TESTAMENT. 


The War and the Bible. By H. G. Enelow, D.D., Temple Emanu-El, 
New York. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1918. 115 pp. 60 cts. 


In nine brief chapters Rabbi Enelow sets forth with rare skill the 
teachings of the Old Testament concerning .war. As a Hebrew, he 
naturally limits the detailed discussion to the Old Testament, though 
he has several allusions to the New Testament and always in good 
taste. 

The author’s summary of the attitude of the Bible toward war is 
excellent: “First, it recognizes the necessity of war under certain con- 
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ditions, though it is dominated by the ideal of peace. Secondly, it 
differentiates between noble and ignoble wars, commanding the former 
and condemning the later, and, thirdly, it affirms the value of war 
as an ethical corrective and a means of spiritual purification.” 

Dr. Enelow contends that the ethics of peace in the Old Testament 
are not inferior to the ethics of the New Testament. He frankly 
recognizes the lower standards in the wars of the Old Testament: “As 
we read the account of kow the Israelites dealt with their enemies, 
and the laws given them for the conduct of war, we cannot help feel- 
ing that they were severe and cruel toward their national foes, and 
that their attitude was untempered by any sense of the common 
humanity of man.” We do not hesitate to affirm that the ethics of 
peace in the New Testament are superior to the ethics of peace in 
the Old Testament, even though the Old Testament is infinitely su- 
perior to any ethical teaching prior to the life and teaching of Jesus. 

The chapter on the War Poetry of the Bible is a masterly presenta- 
tion of the subject. In the chapter on Parallels to the War in the 
Bible, Dr. Enelow speaks a brave word to the conscience of our time: 
“Tt may sound harsh to apply the biblical explanation of war to the 
terrible tragedy of today. Yet, who can deny the world’s imperfections 
before the war? Who can ignore the many ways in which the world 
fell short of the ethical and spiritual ideal? Those who used to point 
out the errors and evils of our civilization were ridiculed. We had 
come to worship money, comfort, and commerce. Nietzsche’s teaching 
about the superman, in its basest form, was adopted not only in Ger- 
many, but elsewhere too. The world was full of Nietzscheites, the 
core of whose creed was egoism. Self-expression had become the 
universal shibboleth, and what it really stood for was self-indulgence. 
No war ever produced such an enormous amount of heroism, of sery- 
ice, and of self-sacrifice as. the present—none has cost so much. But 
how much of this nobility of service and sacrifice were we willing to 
show before the war in order to promote the ideal ends of mankind? 
As we think of these things, we cannot help realizing that the biblical 
explanation of war is not effete altogether.” 

From the closing chapter on the Peace Ideal of the Bible, we add 
the following quotation: “‘As we view the situation today, we cannot 
help realizing that the prophets were right. Only when the conditions 
envisaged are fulfilled, permanent peace shall come on earth. There 
must be vindication of the law of righteousness; there must be a 
deeper feeling of human brotherhood; there must be universal spir- 
itual ennoblement. Those who fight and who labor for the consumma- 
ticn of these things are working for durable peace among men.” 

JOHN R. SAMPERY. 
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Jewish Ethical Idealism, By Frank H. Ridgley, Ph.D. The Gorham 
Press. 97 pp. 


Dr. Ridgley is thoroughly competent to speak on this subject, 
having written his thesis at the University of Pennsylvania on this 
phase of Old Testament study, and also being a professor of Hebrew 
and Old Testament Literature. The author gives a constructive sur- 
vey of the history of Israel from the period of the rise of the great 
prophetic leaders. He accepts in the main the present day “critical 
view” of origin and date of the literature. However, he very logically 
and forcibly shows that the religion of the Jews after the exile is a 
logical outgrowth of the early movement; that God through the vari- 
ous vicissitudes of His people was realizing His redemptive purpose. 
The author is likewise clear in his concluson that the religion of the 
post-exilic Jewish community was not a reaction against pre-exilic 
Hebrew: faith neither was it merely an accommodation of heathen 
cultus. Just here the author rightly insists that the legislation of 
Deuteronomy which took concrete form in Josiahaic reformation is 
a record of the victory that the “higher elements of the Hebrew 
faith” won in its clash with the cruder elements of the common 
Semitic types of worship. The “Priestly Code” including the “care- 
fully wrought constitution’ which became effective after the exile, 
while inspired by the ethical and spiritual idealism of the prophets, 
was the work of the Babylonian exiles. With this we cannot wholly 
agree as to the origin of the constitution, for Ezekiel makes use of 
laws and ritual presumably taken from the “Law of Holiness” which 
was certainly pre-exilic. However this may be the author’s conclu- 
sion as to the Jewish Ethical Idealism is correct. And with him we 
and all faithful students of God’s Word agree that out of this atmos- 
phere arose the message of the ‘Prophet of Galilee’. These ideals 
of the Old Testament became the inheritance of Christianity and so 
of all mankind. There is, as the author maintains, a distinction be- 
tween Jewish ethical idealism and Jewish ritual legalism. However, 
through the ritual legalism of the priests, the pure ethical idealism 
of the prophets was preserved. The world’s “richest treasures of 
religion and moral truth are the gifts of Jewish ethical idealism’. 

H. C. WAYMAN. 


A Day With the Good Shepherd. By Anna F. Mamreov. Eaton 
& Mains, N. Y. 84 pp. 


For one wishing to really understand a shepherd’s life, this is an 
excellent book. This book touches many phases of the shepherd’s 
life that are omitted in ordinary works on this subject. It also shows 
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a deep insight into the spiritual significance of many of the passages 
-of the Bible in alluding to shepherds. Thus this little volume is a 
happy contribution to the literature which has as its aim better ac- 
guaintance with the “Good Shepherd’. There are in all nineteen 
essays on the various aspects of the shepherd’s life and work. For 
Sunday school teachers and devotional reading in general, one could 
wish this volume a wide circulation. H. C. WAYMAN. 


Heart Messages From the Psalms. By Ralph Welles Keeler. The 
Abingdon Press, N. Y. 137 pp. 50 cts. 


This is another volume from the “Life and Service Series”, edited 
by Henry H. Meyer and David G. Downey. These messages are based 
upon a study. of selected Psalms—‘‘personal’’ Psalms, as the author 
calls them. Thirteen Psalms are studied. The Psalms are not studied 
critically or even exegetically. The aim is rather ‘to make the Psalms 
live in personal experience today”. At every turn emphasis is laid 
upon the “universal character of the experience’ which called forth 
the psalm. Then an earnest attempt is made to give the “message” 
thus drawn concrete application to daily living. “Practical useful- 
ness” is the aim of the. author, and this is always worthwhile and to 
be commended. It is this very attitude that makes these studies 
really and truly “Heart Messages”. The discussion is always whole- 
some and inspiring and maybe sometimes it “runs away from” the 
thought of the psalmist, still this is not to be considered a fault in 
such a treatment as the author has undertaken. Books of this kind 
are readable. The live, pointed questions at the close of each chap- 
ter are helpful. H. C. WAYMAN. 


The Song of Songs. By William A. Qualye. Eaton & Maines. 50 
pp. 25 cts. eee 


This little booklet contains a splendid though popular treatment 
of the “Song of Songs”. The author shows deep insight for the beau- 
tiful and he rightly finds it here. The message contained in this brief 
treatment makes the “Song of Songs” really sing and sing again. The 
writer’s heart is truly in his work, for he “believes this song to be the 
sweetest pastoral poem of ancient literature’. H. C. WAYMAN. 
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IV. PRACTICAL THEOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY. 


The Apostles Creed in the Twentieth Century. By Ferdinand S. 
Schenck, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Preaching and Sociology in the 
Theological Seminary at New Brunswick, N. J. New York, 1919, Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. 212 pp. $1.25 net. 


Fifteen chapters discuss in spiritually sympathetic and practically 
effective manner the affirmations of this oldest recorded Christian 
creed. The discussion hardly justifies the title phrase “in the twen- 
tieth century”, because, for the most part, there is little effort to meet 
twentieth century questions of doubt. The work is thoroughly ortho- 
dox and full of suggestion and vitality. In exposition and application, 
it is very satisfactory. For apologetics it has little value, not being 
so designed. W. O. CARVER. 


The New Church for the New Time is Discussion of Principles. 
By William Allen Harper, LL.D., President of Elon College. Fleming 
H. Revell Company, New York, Chicago, 1918. 153 pp. 75 cts. net. 


This is aslayman’s effort to stimulate and direct the aroused in- 
terest of Christian laymen in all right forms of present-day church 
activity. The author is not over particular in putting some distin- 
guished leaders, such as Calvin, Wesley and Moody, for instance, in 
the class with laymen—on the principle we may suppose “once a lay- 
man, always a layman’, or because, according to the New Testament, 
every Christian is both prophet and priest, and that he cannot delegate 
his God-given rights and functions to another. At any rate, the book 
is a clarion call to both men and women, if they only be Christian, 
to give themselves for service in this new day, aS so many of their 
fellow-Christians are doing. But it is a sign-post, as well as a chal- 
lenge, showing how far along we have gone on the highway of Chris- 
tian progress. Men of today love Christianity; they detest churchian- 
ity. They revere Christ; they damn the church. Why? Because they: 
see in it the champion of the status quo, a reactionary rather than a 
vital organism, a progressive influence, in society. ‘Because, because, 
BECAUSE!” But are they altogether right? “We do not admit that 
the militant ‘withouters’ are right”, says the author. They need to 
get a new and true conception of her rightful place in the Kingdom— 
a place truly central, dynamic, at its heart. But if the church would 
win these men, she must set about it by making some readjustments 
in concept, aims and methods. These he proceeds to suggest in a very 
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Sincere, frank, courageous and, we may add, Christian way. You may 
not agree with him altogether, but you'll read him; if you once look 
into his book, and unless you are a hard case, beyond improvement, 
you will be helped by him. GEO. B. EAGER. 


The Rural Church Serving the Community. By Edwin L. Earp. 
The Abingdon Press, New York, Cincinnati, 1918. 144 pp. 75 cts. net. 


Professor Harp, of the Chair of Sociology, Drew Theological Semi- 
nary, the author of “The Social Engineer” and “Social Aspects of Re- 
ligious Institutions’, gives us here a graphic and hope-inspiring por- 
trayal of rural church life and opportunity. What he writes comes 
clearly from both experience and expert investigations. Professor 
Ross, of Wisconsin University, an authority in this realm of study and 
investigation, says: “The book is well thought out, heavily ballasted 
with facts, and based upon an analysis of actual conditions and bright- 
ened with recommendations of remedies which harmonize with the 
best contemporary sociology.” What “The Independent” says of an- 
other of Professor Earp’s books is equally applicable to this one: “It 
abounds in helpful suggestions made in simple terms and enforced by 
homely illustrations. It will prove of great value in showing the nature 
and possibilities of leadership in social and community activities on 
the part of ministers and other religious workers.” The South, like 
any other section of our country, may have its peculiar conditions and 
problems, but the principles expounded and illustrated by Professor 
Earp in these volumes will be found applicable and capable of success- 
ful application to the concrete cases encountered here as well as to 
those had in view in other parts of our great country. The chapters 
en “The Rural-Mindedness of Jesus” and “The Spiritual Call of the 
Country” are worth more than the price of the volume. They are of 
the value of pure gold. _ GEO. B. EAGER. 


The Social Emphasis in Religious Education. By William Irvin 
Lawrence, Th.D. The Beacon Press, Boston. 123 pp. 


This little book is well written, thoughtful, earnest; and grasps 
in a broad way the acute problem which it discusses. It is the elabora- 
tion of a thesis submitted for the Th. D. degree in the Meadville The- 
ological Seminary. It opens with a chapter on “Our Social Relations”, 
in which the author maintains that “man is one with his physical 
environment, the human personality and the celestial sphere in which 
that personality exists parts of one society, each limiting and limited 
by the other.” Whether or not this somewhat mystical view of ovr 
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social solidarity with the entire universe is strictly scientific or not, 
it is an attractive philosophical idea. ; 

After discussing fundamental principles as to the material, the 
method and the atmosphere of religious teaching, he takes up the 
question as to the curriculum. He outlines a very broad one, includ- 
ing much in literature and history besides the Bible—especially that 
which is adapted to the development of the social mind in the student, 
which he conceives to be the main thing to be aimed at in religious 
education. 

Whatever one may think of the author’s plan, he has given us a 
very readable book, which will be suggestive even to those who do 
not altogether agree with him. C. S. GARDNER. 


God’s Responsibility for the War. By Edward S. Brown. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 56 pp. 60 cts. 


The author ably discusses some of the great questions which per- 
plexed sincere Christians during the ravages of the awful war and 
which still perplex many. The subject is discussed in five chapters: I. 
God Before the Judgment Seat of Humanity; II. Why Does God Allow 
Evil? III. Is God Limited? IV. Power Through Limitation; V. True 
Omnipotence. 

Each subject is presented in a scholarly, philosophic way but at the 
same time intensely Christian. 


The Sword of the Spirit. By Joseph Fort Newton, D.D. George H. 
Doran Company. 240 pp. 


Dr. Newton, minister of the famous City Temple, London, pro- 
claims in these sermons the Eternal Christ as a real seer and as a 
faithful minister should. He in no uncertain words gives voice to the 
plea for international Christianity. He is an optimist and rightly so. 
Christianity has not failed, indeed, cannot, for it rests on the “im- 
perishable principles of Jesus Christ”. ‘There are in all twenty-two 
sermons, any one of them worth the price of the book. Hach one in 
cumulative faith hold before the reader the prophet’s vision when 
“nation will no more rise up against nation, neither shall men learn 
var any more”. H. C. WAYMAN. 


If a Man Die. By J. D. Jones, D.D. George H. Doran Co., New 
York. 180 pp. 


This book is indeed a message of solace and comfort for the 
stricken. Clear assurance concerning the life beyond is the keynote. 
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This assurance has its bases in the word of the living Christ; the 
justice and love of God; the strong certainty of Christian experience. 
Death is an “open door” to blessed peace, to realized desire, to fullness 
of opportunity and to endless day. ‘The following headings of the 
chapters suggest the method of presentation: “If a Man Die”; “If it 
Were Not So”; “The Banished Fear”; “Spirit With Spirit Can Meet’; 
“With What Body do They Come?” “Shadow and Substance”; “At 
the Long Last”; “The Open Door’. The subject matter of this volume 
—bhelief in a future life—has been and will continue to be, so long 
as man is in this world, of supreme interest. The author’s method 
of allowing Jesus to speak will likewise remain man’s real method of 
finding peace in a world of change. H..C. WAYMAN. 


Americanism and Social Democracy and Social Democracy Ex: 
plained. By John Spargo. Harper and Brothers, New York and Lon- 
don, 1918. 338 pp. $1.50 net each. 


These new books on Socialism, or Social Democracy, by an ac- 
knowledged authority, serve a double purpose: They state in simple, 
untechnical language the essentials of Socialism, and they help us to 
valuate and interpret the process of socialization now going on in 
America. This much is certain as to the tomorrow of this world war, 
Mr. Spargo thinks: The Socialist movement will be revived, restored, 
re-enacted and sooner or later the Socialist program will be realized. 
The war found the author engaged in writing the book now appearing 
on “Social Democracy Explained’, but the resulting chaos and de- 
moralization in Socialist circles and the betrayal of the movement by 
the German Socialist majority caused him to lay it aside for the time 
being. Now that we are recovering a bit from the shock and schism of 
the Socialist movement, a revival has ensued and the movement is in 
process of reorganization and readjustment. The book, therefore, 
seems more than ever to be needed, and so he gives it to the public 
in enlarged and final form. Moreover, he conceives that the fact that 
he felt called upon to break with the party as a party because of its 
unfaithfulness, as he saw it, to the principles of Socialism, has made 
it necessary for him not only to explain that he is still a Socialist, but 
also to help as best he can to make clear, especially to forward-looking, 
patriotic Americans seeking to know the truth, what constitute the 
essentials, the fundamental principles and aims of Socialism. 

In “Americanism and Social Deocracy”, he attempts to give just 
what he conceives to be the program of social democracy for which 
every patriotic American and lover of his kind can afford to work and 
should work to realize. 
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A feature of the book which greatly enhances its value is the 
appendix, which contains the documents presented at the St. Louis 
Convention, illustrating and accounting for the schism in the party 
as a result of its un-American war policy. The books will abundantly 
repay study. They are characterized by singular clarity and lucidity. 

GEO. B. EAGER. 


On the Manuscripts of God. By Ellen Burns Sherman. The Abing- 
don Press, New York and Cincinnati, 1918. 184 pp. $1.00 net. 


Good literature, good popular science, and good religion all in one 
delightful volume is the rare combination served up in ten rich courses 
in the feast afforded by Miss Sherman. The title is, of course, from 
Tennyson. The suggestion is followed out with beauty, elegance and 
subtle argument. In the best, most winning sense, the essays are 
religious. How gloriously does God show Himself in all phases of His 
handiwork to such as have eyes to see. For any who have eyes that 
have not seen, the charming witchery of these poetic deliniations will 
be the magic touch to open the blind eyes and unstop the deaf ears, 
and they will understand the varied language and music of the world. 

W. O. CARVER. 


Safe and Unsafe Democracy. By Henry Ware Jones.. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York, 1919. 500 pp., including Index, 8vo. 
$2.00 net. 


At a time when Democracy is fighting for its very existence, as 
well as to make the world safe for Democracy, the limelight revela- 
tions and red-light warnings of this remarkable book are most timely. 
It is a trumpet call to purity in the body politic. It is hardly too much 
to say of it that it stands out like a lighthouse in a storm, and that in 
a true sense it stands alone, at least in its brave and intelligent effort 
to define and defend the present pressing obligations and duties of 
American citizens. The author is no novice. He is a master in his 
realm. He can apply the acid test and detect the counterfeit of de- 
mocracy. He can unmask and show the peril of false Democracy. 
Used to it from his birth, the average man sees nothing strange or 
seriously wrong in the established social order. Likewise, the aver- 
age voter accepts customary political usage as right just because it is 
customary. Now the author shows, what the common run of men are 
utterly unaware of or unconcerned about, that in practice the Ameri- 
can commonwealths, and to a degree the Federal Government, fall far 
below the shining standard of democratic perfection. Our political 
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life exhibits some sadly significant phenomena, such as these: The 
widespread avoidance of political responsibility by those reckoned as 
among the “best citizens’, the general welfare ignored or brushed 
aside in the selfish and often ruthless pursuit of wealth, the manufac- 
ture of “public opinion” and the exploiting or purchasing of the votes 
of the people by fraud, the employment of despotic party power under 
the cloak of “democratic procedure”, the venal purchase and sale 
of office, place or preferment, and in places a resort to the “camouflage” 
of “corrupt practices acts”, which, though relied upon by the people 
to produce civic virtue, are used by the politicians to conceal their 
rascality! And, if called upon to give account of their stewardship, 
or “quit their meanness”, occasionally at least they will turn coolly 
upon their critics and censors and say: “Well, what are you going to 
do about it?” 

At last, here is one brave, honest, well-meaning man who comes 
forward and tells us what to do about it. In a way that is unique 
in directness, accuracy and clarity, he rubs off or penetrates beneath 
the smooth or smiling surface of usage and “popular opinion” and 
relentlessly reveals the truth concerning political action and procedure 
in our boasted “Democracy”. As a whole, his book is a notable con- 
tribution to the political literature of the world worthy to be put along- 
side of Bryce’s “American Commonwealth” or DeQuincy’s ‘‘Democracy 
in America”. The luminously informing and forceful chapters on 
Means and Methods and Political Education, as some one has well 
said, should become a part of the inner consciousness of every Amer- 
ican citizen. The book might well be entitled “The Vade Mecum of 
Democracy”’. GEO. B. EAGER. 


The Gospel of Industry. A Survey of Industrial Training on Bap- 
tist Mission Fields. By William B. Lipphard. American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, Philadelphia, 1918. 68 pp. 


Perhaps the social principles of Christianity are receiving more 
emphasis and better application in the Foreign Mission work than 
anywhere else. All the conditions call for it. This booklet presents 
one phase of this—the industrial—in a very attractive and impressive 
way. It is really a thrilling story. The pictures, which are numerous, 
clear and distinct, make a strong appeal to the eye, and add much to 
the value of the book. Cc. S. GARDNER. 


The Tragedy of Labor: A Monograph in Folk Philosophy. By Wil- 
liam Riley Halstead. The Abingdon Press, New York and Cincinnati, 
1919. 107 pp. 


A brilliantly written booklet—terse and epigrammatic in style. 
Just why it should carry the title, “The Tragedy of Labor’, does not 
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clearly appear. But it is interesting reading; though in much of it 
one feels that it’ betrays an inadequate grasp of the modern industrial 
problem. It seems to have been written on the assumption that the 
present order of society, with all its acknowledged defects, is about 
the best practicable one, and strongly cautious against any efforts at 
radical change. But the author is not unprogressive; his warnings 
apply, and presumably are meant to apply, to the Bolshevik tendencies 
of today. He calls attention to “the significant movement toward 
socialization of property values”, and declares that the movement is 
“in its beginning stages’; but, on the whole, his emphasis is upon the 
danger of going too fast. The best chapter is the last, on “The Soil”. 
C. S. GARDNER. 


Social Process. By Charles Horton Cooley. Charles Scribners’ 
Sons, New York, 1918. 430 pp. $2.00 net. 


The reviewer may say of this work what Professor Cooley says of 
Professor Wesley C. Mitchell’s able book on Business Cycles—it is 
an excellent example of what a scientific study of social process should 
be. We are all one life, and its various phases—Asia, Europe and 
America; democracy, militarism and Socialism; state, church and 
commerce; cities, villages and families; and soon to the particular 
persons, Tom, Dick and Harry—may all be regarded, without the 
slightest strain upon the facts, as organs of this whole, growing and 
functioning under particular conditions, according to what is known 
as the adaptive process, argues the author; but within this great 
whole, and forming parts of it, are innumerable special systems of 
interaction, more or less distinct, more or less enduring, more or less 
conscious: and intelligent—nations, institutions, doctrines, parties, 
persons—hbut the whole number and value of them, overlapping and 
interpenetrating each other as they do, is beyond caluculation. Se, 
though the aim of the organic view advocated by the author and others 
today, is to “see life whole’, this by no means discredits, what in the 
nature of the case we are shut up to, the study of life and society 
from particular points of view, such as the economic, the political, 
the military, the religious. This is profitable, too, as well as necessary, 
because the whole is so vast that to get any grasp of it we must ap- 
proach it now from one point of view, now from another, fixing atten- 
tion upon each phase in turn, until at last we synthetize it all as best 
we can. We have here, accordingly, an examination of the social 
process under seven heads: The Organic View of the Process of Human 
Evolution; Personal Aspects of the Social Process; Degeneration; 
Social Factors in Biological Survival; Group Conflict; Valuation; In- 
telligent Process. It is a fascinating unfolding of a very complex sub- 
ject in a way to bring clarity and comfort to many sorely perplexed 
minds. GHO. B. HAGER. 
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The Unrecognized Christ. By Jno. Gardner, D.D., Pastor New 
England Church, Chicago. Fleming H. Revell, 1919. $1.00. 


The nine chapters which comprise this volume were a like number 
of sermons delivered as addresses at the Northfield Conference. They 
thus sparkle with an intensity that is always lacking in merely written 

‘sermons. The author is a busy, consecrated pastor who is always 
striving to interpret Jesus Christ to the age in which he lives. in 
these sermons, Christ is presented as a real man, facing real tasks 
and overcoming real temptations. He shows that the church and the 
world have with ease accepted the deity of Christ, but his purpose is 
to set forth Jesus as the “Son of Man’. No man believes in Christ’s 
divinity more than the author, but in this book is set forth the Jesus 
Christ who had work to do, responsibilities to assume, dangers and 
temptations to face. By keeping close to the gospel record, the author 
has shown us an amazingly real Jesus; he has enabled us to “visualize 
the actual Jesus”. The author has done a real service for the cause 
of Christ. This book will live, for it is builded round the living Christ, 
Jesus of Nazareth. F, M. POWELL. 


Divine Discontent. By James Guthrie. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York, 1919. 60 pp. 75 cts. net. 


“A gem of purest ray serene.” One of the rare “Fellowship Books” 
—a contribution by various writers toward the expression of the 
Human Ideal and Artistic Faith of our day. While it has nothing 
directly to do with the war, or any “discontent” it has created or re- 
vealed, it will prove to many, no doubt, an antidote to the restlessness 
and craving for excitement which the war has engendered or occa- 
sioned in many minds. Like the other volumes of the series, it aims 
to recall for us the elemental truths whence spring all that makes 
life worth living, the beneficent factors that increase our common en- 
joyment of Nature, Poetry and Art, as well as Religion. The method 
and aim are not distinctively theological or religious, but rather broad- 
ly spiritual, aesthetical, and, in intention at least, always constructive. 
“Divine discontent seeks no malign or insufficient comfort from mental 
false-dealing so acutely spoken of in the words: ‘They have healed 
the hurt of the daughter of my people slightly, saying, Peace, peace, 
when there is no peace’.” “The Bible is rich in the language of divine 
discontent, aiming its heavy blows at false optimism and at comfort- 
ings which are rooted in un-faith and pessimism.” 

GEO. B. EAGF’. 
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The Breath in the Winds and Other Sermons. By Frederick F. 
Shannon. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 173 pp. $1.00. 


Dr. Shannon is' a preacher to preachers, with marked, outstanding 
gifts. He is eloquent and forceful, which makes this book of sermons 
inspiring and fascinating. The sermons are rich in illustration and 
the appeal is exceedingly strong. There are ten sermons in this vol- 
ume on the following subjects: “The Breath in the Winds’; “The 
Priority of the Spiritual’; ‘“Christ’s Mission’; “The Genius of Joy”; 
“A Whole Creed”; “The Ultimate Riches”; “The Heavenly Human”; 
“Life’s Last Thirty Minutes’; ‘Moods of Life’; “Christian Memorials”. 

H. C. WAYMAN. 


Righteousness in the Gospels. By Edwin A. Abbott. The Oxford 
University Press, London. 13 pp. One shilling. 


Dr. Abbott holds that in Matt. 6:1, Jesus by “righteousness” meant 
“alms”, Why not rather take it that by “doing righteousness” Jesus 
included alms, prayer and fasting, which he mentions, as well as like 
acts? He is condemning the Pharisaic professional piety of display. 
Alms is only one item in the list. A. T. ROBERTSON. 


The Evangelism of Jesus. Six Studies in the Evangelism of Our 
Lord. By Ernest Clyde Wareing. Intended primarily for Institute and 
Class Work. 


This is a devout, thoughtful and suggestive study of the six per- 
sons mentioned as converted immediately by our Lord. The six ex- 
amples of Jesus’ manner of evangelism are: 1. Nathaniel; 2. Nico- 
demus; 3. The Woman of Samaria; 4. Blind Bartimaeus; 5. The Thief 
on the Cross; 6. Saul of Tarsus. 

It would seem that the author makes a mistake in trying to force 
each of these six cases into a very distinctive mould, under different 
types, manner of approach and kind of evangelism. Tne first he calls 
“Differential Evangelism”; the second “Essential Evangelism”; the 
third “Initial Evangelism”; the fourth “Collective Evangelism”; the 
fifth “Evangelism of the Cross”; the sixth “Hlemental Evangelism”. 
He defines “Differential Evangelism” as “introducing into the spiritual 
life a new dynamic”. But is not this the case in regard to every true 
conversion? So, in his third case there is no distinction between its 
“Initial Evangelism”, as he terms it, and that of the fifth case. 

He is no less fortunate in trying to make a distinction between 
each of the six cases in the “manner of approach” of Jesus. For in- 
stance, in the case of Paul, he speaks of “The Concealed Approach”. 
This was perhaps the least concealed of all the approaches of Christ. 
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When a man is knocked down and a light shines around him “brighter 
than the sun at mid-day”, it cannot be properly called a very success- 
ful concealment! 

The book exalts Christ as a personal Saviour, and will prove stimu- 
lating to every soul-winner. P-T. HALE: 


The Easter Hope or The Life Immortal. By Rev. Andrew W. 
Archibald, D.D. The Judson Press. 105 pp. 


This little volume contains six chapters: I. The Resurrection of 
Christ; II. The Resurrection in Nature; III. Immortality and the Res- 
urrection; IV. The Resurrection of the Body; V. The Bearing of Evolu- 
tion on the Resurrection Hope; VI. A Threefold Resurrection. Any 
one of these chapters will offer to preachers suggestions for Haster 
messages, in fact, suggestions for a message on any Lord’s day. For 
the laity the book contains cheer regarding the mysterious hereafter, 
especially those who have been perturbed by the present world crisis 


it contains comfort. The words of Jesus and the apostles about the 
resurrection are well arranged and beautifully explained. The discus- 
sion in the last chapter, emphasizing a threefold resurrection—body, 
mental and moral likeness is especially suggestive. 

H. C. WAYMAN. 


The Twentieth Century Crusade. By Lyman Abbott. Macmillan 
Company. 100 pp. 60 cts. : 


Besides the Introduction—The Three Crosses—this little volume 
contains nine beautiful letters. This book from the pen of Dr. Abbott 
will be read with much interest and satisfaction by those sharing in 
the great sacrifice in this world’s Golgotha. There is a message for 
the soldiers of every faith or of no faith. But especially is there a 
word of encouragement for the fathers and mothers who have caught 
the spirit of the All-Father and have give a son or a daughter that the 
world might be made a safe place for the others who remain to live. 

H. C. WAYMAN. 


The Best Man I Know. By William DeWitt Hydes. Macmillan 
Company. 95 pp. 60 cts. 


The author has indeed given here a concrete and unconventional 
portrayal of the “glowing, flesh and blood person we call Christian”. 
His Best Man has the best qualities of many men, which qualities are 
the superlative Christian qualities. First, the book glances at the 
many qualities, forty-five here enumerated, which include every phase 
of a Christian man’s life, one is moved to say. Fifteen of these are 
classified as his “Mystical Roots”, such as “His Father”; “His Christ”; 
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“His Spirit’; “His Faith’, etc.; the others are called “Practical 
Fruits”, such as “His Gratitude”; “His Sacrifice”, ‘“His Charity’, etc. 
This treatment is unique. H. C. WAYMAN. 


Our Only Safeguard. By John A. Hutton, D.D. Hodder and Stough- 
ton, London and New York, 1918. 293 pp. 


Dr. Hutton has a style all his own and it is a most engaging way 
of putting spiritual truth. He is fresh and independent and loyal to 
the eternal verities in Christ. In particular, Dr. Hutton understands 
human nature and the way of approaching it and making men see 
themselves. His sermons illustrate in a striking way the contention 
of Dr. Gardner’s “Psychology and Preaching”. There are thirty of 
these sermons. They are equal to his best manner. Some are very 
forcible, like “The Sin of Panic’, “The Legacy of Hate’, “An Old 
Testament Scrap of Paper’, “The Two Perils of Difficult Time’. But 
Dr. Hatton does not simply preach for the times. He preaches for 
eternity and puts the conscience to.the rack of reality in a marvelous 
manner. He grapples with great problems after thorough preparation 
for handling them. And it is a joy to follow him. 

A. T. ROBERTSON. 


Our Bounden Duty. By Charles H. Robinson, D.D., Home Canon 
of Ripon and Editorial Secretary of the S. P. G. Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York, 1918. 171 pp. 25 cts. 


As secretary of the S. P. G., the author has traveled extensively, 
and this volume contains addresses delivered in England, Canada, 
India and Australia. They are informing and sensible rather than 
brilliant or striking, and ethical rather than evangelical. The opening 
address on “The Duty of Praise” is most likely to leave a new germinal 
thought with he reader—the duty of praising God from sheer apprecia- 
tion of Him without asking for anything. The one on prayer is its 
practical and helpful complement. Dr. Robinson, though he does not 
discuss the matter fully, suggests rather than states a fair answer to 
the question so much discussed recently—the future of the hero who 
dies in battle. He would apparently draw the line at faith, faith in 
a vital though not necessarily very intelligent form. 

J. H. FARMER. 


The Delayed Decision. By H. A. Burroughs, Canon of Peterborough, 
and Hon. Chaplain to H. M. the King. Longmans, Green & Co. 10 cts. 


This is the enlargement of an address delivered on New Year’s 
Day, 1918, in Queen’s Hall, London, and published ten days later. It 
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is a brave, strong plea for a fuller recognition of God in national affairs. 
This quotation is the pith of it: “Real reconstruction in the present 
state of the moral atmosphere will be impossible. Regeneration must 
go before it. What we need now and shall need even more acutely 
hereafter, is not new methods, but a renewed mankind. And that God 
Himself alone can give us. That we may at least be driven to seek it 
of Him—to let Him remake us—is, I believe, the deep purpose of this 
fourth and darkest winter of the war.” J. H. FARMER. 


The Second Coming of Christ. By James M. Campbell. Methodist 
Book Concern, Cincinnati. 138 pp. 60 cts. 


The author recognizes that upon this subject there is “‘great need 
for dogmatic modesty” and for “tolerance” toward those who do not 
see with us eye to eye. However, his method of procedure is not 
different from other “dogmatists’. He writes like he is sure of his 
position and no one would want to read the book if he did not thus 
speak. 

First, the New Testament teaching regarding the second advent 
is sketched. Jesus is the Christ, “who was and who is and who is to 
come” (Rev. 4:8). That is, He is the Christ of history, of experience, 
of hope. The author thinks that though “history is nothing but a suc- 
cession of His comings’, Christ is not yet through with us and that 
His possibilities are far from being exhausted. The first coming of 
Christ (or his coming in the flesh) is a clearly attested fact. So His 
second coming has already taken place, that is, the “Great Visitation”, 
but at the same time it is continuous. In 2 Cor. 5:16, the author finds 
Paul referring to the “change from the physical to the spiritual Christ’. 
Many he thinks have not even today advanced with Paul but are still 
looking for a literal, physical return and reappearing [and we add, 
there are many thus watching—Reviewer]. 

The author finds no difficulty in the statements of Jesus predicting 
the end of the world as near at hand. What Jesus means is the 
“speedy and dramatic ending of the Jewish age”. This the author 
thinks is clear from the use of the Greek word aion and not kosmos. 
But to many the statements of Jesus about this return cannot be thus 
easily explained away. The author thinks that Christ’s second coming 
was at Pentecost, yet that was not identical with the coming of the 
Holy Spirit who is the agent by whom Christ is made real. His judg- 
ment work has already commenced. The author finds in the Synoptic 
Gospels, the Apostolic writings, the Book of Revelation and the Fourth 
Gospel complete verification of this view. 

Now where has the author missed the mark Just here, we think. 
After the resurrection and ascension there was “a coming’, Since 
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then the obedient have been conscious of “Lo, I am with you”. But 
does this forbid a physical and visible coming of Christ? (Acts 1:10f.) 
The author’s conclusions and implications in the second part of the 
book are in the main good. The one marked “II’”—a new meaning 
and value of the Lord’s Supper—is forced if not fanciful. 

The catechism at the end of the book is made from a digest of the 
main body of the book. H. C. WAYMAN. 


Day After Day. By J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D. Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. 106 pp. 40 cts. 


This is a manual of Devotions for individual and family use. It 
contains a beautiful passage of Scripture and a prayer for each morn- 
ing covering thirteen weeks. The prayers, which are really beautiful, 
’ have been written by men all over the world. Besides, it contains 
Scripture and prayers appropriate to be read on other special days, as 
Christmas, 'Thanksgiving, etc. The little book has for its purpose the 
cultivation of religious worship in the home. If it can find its way 
into the homes it will accomplish this much-needed work. The read- 
ing of the proof of this volume was one of the last acts of the fruitful 
life of the great evangelist, Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman. 

H. C. WAYMAN. 


The Country Church in the New World Order. By Edmund deS. 
Brunner, Ph.D. Association Press, Madison Ave., New York, 1919. 
164 pp. $1.00. 


\ 

No more helpful and inspiring book has recently come from the 
press than this compact little volume. The author is a specialist in 
this line, both by practice and by training. He has been a country. 
pastor and has never lost interest in rural life nor has he become 
skeptical concerning rural possibilities. In an admirably energetic 
style he packs into twelve meaty chapters the very gist of the rural 
church problems, and also gives the most helpful suggestions as to 
dealing with this problem. He discusses such topics as “Current 
World Ideals in Local Communities”, “The Country Church and the 
Kingdom of God”, “The Demand for a New Country Church Archi- 
tecture’, “Rural Community Organization”, “The Country Church and 
‘the City Boy”, “The Law of Success”, etc. He considers the present 
-as a time of awakening and recognizes the need for the church of 
Jesus Christ in shaping the new democracy. An up-to-the-minute 
scholarship, directed by a fine spirit, makes this little book sane and 
worth while. It is a book that any Christian worker can ill afford tv 
‘fail to read, F. M. POWELL. 
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Sn V. WAR LITHRATURE AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Asia Minor. By Walter A. Hawley. John Lane Company, New 
York, 1918. $29 pp. $3.50 net. 


Asia Minor shared largely in the Hohenzollern dream, as well it 
might. It not only lies along the direct road to the Mesopotamian 
valley, embracing a long and vital link of the Berlin-Bagdad Railway, 
but it possessed a golden value in the German dream because of its 
capability under scientific tillage and treatment of largely supplement- 
ing the agricultural products of the German empire. Previous to the 
war the Kaiser had obtained from the Turkish government several 
most valuable concessions, had built his railroad from the Bosphorus 
through the heart of this-long-coveted territory and had constructed 
an extensive canal for irrigating the great central plain. Now the 
author has done the reading public a real service in writing this ample 
and finely illustrated volume about a region rich in resources and 
noted in history, but visited by few “tourists” or travelers of the 
Western world, and constituting a veritable terra incognita to most 
readers. After sketching its physiography and history with the hand 
of a master, he gives a general idea of its beautiful scenery, shows the 
present primitive condition of its agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment and then indicates in a convincing way what the possibilites of 
its future are. Incidentally, of course, the present inhabitants—a 
factor never to be undervalued in any plan of progress—are pictured 
and described, as they appear and are in their domestic, industrial 
and religious life and observances. Then he brings under review— 
what is of interest to every scholar—the remains of the cities of the 
“Seven Churches of Asia”. They are depicted as they stand today, 
surrounded by typical Oriental squalor, buried or half-buried beneath 
their ruins, and pathetic in their solitude and silence. The illustra- 
tions for the text, chiefly photographs taken by the author himself, 
are appropriate and lifelike and add value and interest to the book. 

GEO. B. EAGER. 


Christianity’s Unifying Fundamental. By Henry F. Waring, D.D. 
Association Press, Madison Ave., New York, 1919. 175 pp. $1.25. 


This volume is interesting throughout. The author is a keen, 
frank, intelligent preacher “and goes pungently at the heart of things 
as he sees them’. The book is very much like a flood of others which 
are being published today, yet it is freshly original and unique in its 
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discussions, There is the usual attack on the church; a given amount 
of sarcasm concerning creeds; a large degree of praise for the deubter 
and skeptic, but with all there is a sweet spirit and a sincere desire 
to do Christian service in these days of criticism and adjustment. The 
author is thoroughly acquainted with Biblical Criticism and in hearty 
sympathy with the right sort. His illustrations and quotations drawn 
from wide sources are apt and telling. One doubts the wisdom of so 
much recognition to so many question marks regarding religion, but 
appreciates the arousing from the spiritual lethargy we are all subject 
to. It is a virile, understandable treatment of the reality and necessity 
of Jesus Christ. While written primarily for “thoughtful laymen’, one 
believes that its message is needed much more by preachers. No 
preacher can read this book and continue to be a “cake unturned”. 
F. M. POWELL. 


The War and After. By Sir Oliver Lodge, F. R. S. George H. 
Doran Company, New York, 1918. 247 pp. $1.50 net. 


When we consider that this book was first published in 1915, at a 
time when events were going hard for the Allies, it is significant that 
it is dedicated to President Wilson. “Since then”, says Sir Oliver, 
in the preface to the American edition, “things have mended mightily”’. 
“But”, he adds, “our feelings, whether for friend or foe, have not ap- 
preciably changed and there is practically nothing in the book that 
need be altered.” He proceeds to say further that while there’s noth- 
ing to be changed, “There is something loud to be added, something 
the world is shouting, something of vivid historic significance—the 
union of the New and Old Worlds, a handclasp of friendliness across 
the seas, a beginning of the Federation of the English-speaking race.” 
“The consequences of such an action are not to be estimated by any 
one generation; they stretch beyond our purview and will benefit our 
descendants a millennium hence.’ The great scientist has entered 
here, the reader will perceive, upon the role of prophet and statesman. 
Having caught a vision of the great new crusade upon which the allied 
nations of the earth have gone forth, he takes stock of the past and 
present and then scans with marvelous prevision the future as to the 
outcome of the war as it affects Germany and the rest of the world. 
In dealing with the past he naturaliy takes a retrospect of the false 
philosophy with which Germany was obsessed, and with which, to 
no small degree, she had inoculated and poisoned other nations, and 
cf the resulting conflict of ideas and ideals. Then, turning to the 
future, he unfolds in a marvelous panorama his vision of coming events 
and his conception of what may and should be learned from this dire, 
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dreadful, all-involving world-anguish. He shows himself to be singu- 
larly well equipped for his double role and thrills us with his vision 
of the new earth that is to be. GEO. B. EAGER. 


The Development of the United States. By Max Ferraud. Hough- 
ton-Mifflin Company, Boston and New York, 1918. 340 pp. $1.50 net. 


The learned Yale professor of history here traces the development, 
which just now is compelling a re-study at home and abroad of our 
great republic, “from Colonies to a World Power’. The volume is 
significantly dedicated ‘‘To the Allies, in the hope of a better under- 
standing’. The ultimate product is more than a history, it is a thrill- 
ing story; more than a compilation or rehash of what others have 
written, it is a new interpretation of American history. It comes as 
a timely effort to unseal the prejudiced eyes of the present generation 
and give them a truer understanding of what is evolved and involved 
in the history of the development of this greatest republic in the 
world and to the evidence of its justification in entering upon the 
role of a world power. Here is abundant proof that the peoples, who 
from a few thousand colonists along the Atlantic coast in the 17th 
century, have expanded into a population of over a hundred millions, 
now occupying the whole central portion of North America, claiming 
many outlying possessions, have developed distinctive traits and in- 
stitutions which have become known throughout the world as Ameri- 
can, have come to constitute, if not one nation, at least a great federal 
commonwealth, recognized as a true unity and interger, ‘‘The United 
States of America’, and are today conceded to have a primacy both 
of influence in world counsels and superiority in resources—all this 
is presented here in a form to be at once convincing and compelling. 

GEO. B. HAGHR. 


A salute to the Valiant. By William V. Kelley. The Methodist 
Book Concern, New York and Cincinnati, 1919. 101 pp. 75 cts. net. 


Not a war book, as the title might lead us to expect. Bishop 
Stunty in a glowing Foreword says of the author and his aim: “He 
hastens to concede that the really heroic in life are not always those 
in whose praise the huzzas of the multitude are heard, or on whose 
uniforms the medals for gallantry in action are hung, amid the crash 
of bands and before the eyes of admiring thousands.” And he ad- 
duces convincing proof of this and presses the point to a climax, in a 
most remarkable and sympathetic salute “to the obscure and suffering 
saints who conquer though they die. Their superiority in all that ulti- 
mately matters calls for the Salute. To deny it would be a breach 
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of justice and of life’s highest discipline. The hardest test is not 
when the soldier, in the thick of the rush, goes over the top, or makes 
a wild dash at the enemy, but it comes when no spectators and often 
no companions are about, and when there is no wild excitement of 
battle to heat the blood or fire the imagination. 

The Salute of this darling book is to those whose lot in life is to 
“stand and suffer and be still’. Ailusion and quotation, apt, illumi- 
nating and wide-ranging, leave the reader and amateur, would-be 
writer of kindred “Salutes” in wonder and despair. Herein lie riches 
of silver and gold. Here shines forth the glory of the highest and 
rarest valor. GEO. B. EAGHR. 


With the Flying Squadron. By Harold Rosher. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 129 pp. $1.25 net. 


If anyone wants a full and vivid picture of an airman’s life in the 
war, this is the record for him or her to read. Arnold Bennett says, 
what this reviewer can also say: “So far as my knowledge goes, no 
other such picture, so full and so convincing, of the air fighter’s experi- 
ence has been given to the public.” It is a book of letters written by 
the gallant young author, Harold Rosher, after two years of service 
as an air-pilot and air-fighter. They are intimate, spontaneous, un- 
studied human documents, free from the stain of self-exploitation or 
sensationalism, and yet of sustained interest from first to last. Com- 
modore Sueter says of Rosher: “He was one of our best pilots—always 
ready for any service he was called upon to perform.” The letters 
are free from technical terms and puzzles, but luminous and scientific 
enough to interest every sort of reader seeking to be informed upon 
the marvelously changed and changing conditions and engines of 
modern warfare. As modest an effort as it is, it is as breathlessly 
sustaining and fascinating, if not as scientific and dramatic, as Mr. 
H. G. Wells’ story, ‘“‘The War in the Air’, GEO. B. EAGER. 


The City of Trouble. By Meriel Buchanan.* Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1918. 242 pp. $1.35 net. 


Petrograd since the revolution is “The City of Trouble” here de- 
picted. The literary artist who paints the picture is the daughter of 
Sir George Buchanan, British Ambassador at Petrograd from 1910 
until he was forced out by the revolution in its desperate Bolsheviki 
phase and fury. The story is first-hand and as vividly human and full 
of thrills as we might expect the recital of the lurid facts as told by a 
gifted, observant, wide-awake and sympathetic woman to be, It be- 
gins with the Czar’s downfall and is brought down to the enforced 
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departure of the Ambassador-father and his family from the doomed 
“City of Trouble’. It will help to make clear for the reader much 
that may now be confused in his knowlegde and thinking, by giving 
him a veritable moving picture show of the kaleidoscopic changes, 
social, political and industrial, of the capital city of Russia in this 
most remarkable period of its history, as well as a number of most 
exciting personal experiences in the streets and squares of that sadly 
ever fresh fighting, rioting and confusion. It betrays in parts a decided 
bias in the wrong direction. GEO. B. EAGER. 


Recollections of a Russian Diplomat. By Hugene de Schelking, 
formerly Secretary of the Russian Embassy in Berlin. The Macmillan 
Company, 1918. 327 pp. Cloth, $2.50 net. 


The suggestive sub-title,-““The Suicide of Monarchies (William II 
and Nicholas II)”, gives a clue to this able and ample volume. The 
author was for years. in the diplomatic service of Russia, much of 
the time as secretary of the Russian legation at Berlin. He writes 
as one who knows what he is talking about, but, more, as one who has 
an understanding of the times and countries and peoples with which 
he deals. He assures us that he gives here a recital of personal ex- 
periences and first-hand information. The volume opens with an ac- 
count of the closing years of the reign of Alexander III. Then comes 
the story of Nicholas and his ministers. Then follows what he has 
to say of the German emperor and his relations with Nicholas; the 
leading actors in the Balkan affairs; the negotiations preceding Rou- 
mania’s entrance into the war; the Russian government’s part in the 
late war; the court under the influence of Rasputin; and the character 
of the chief ministers of Russia. After devoting many chapters to 
such subjects as these, he gives us a section treating of the “Genesis” 
of the revolution and what he calls “‘The Deluge”, as a sequel, Appen- 
dix I follows on “Queen Maria of Roumania” and II on “The Result 
of Roumania’s Participation in the War”. GEO. B. EAGER. 


The Joys of Being a Woman. By Winifred Kirkland, Author of 
“The New Death”. Houghton-Mifflin Company, Boston and New York, 
1918. 281 pp. $1.50 net. 


Those who have read that remarkable essay, “The New Death”, 
indeed, readers of the “Atlantic” in general, will need no introduction 
to the author of this new volume from her pen. All essay-lovers will 
hail it with delight. Here they will find a most trenchant and engag- 
ing handling of subjects as. varied in character and interest as the 
traditional “Cabbages and Kings”. While Miss Kirkland is the author 
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of several notable books for young people, she here addresses herself 
to adults, especially to those of her own sex. The book takes its 
name from the title of the first essay, ‘““The Joys of Being a Woman”, 
but what a charming or challenging variety of subjects for the feminine 
reader is found in the following headings of chapters: “A Man in the 
House”; “Luggage and the Lady”; “The Lady Alone at Night’; “In 
Sickness and in Health”; “My Clothes’; “The Woman Who Writes”; 
“The Farm Feminine”; ‘‘The Wayfaring Woman”; “A Little Girl and 
Her Grandmother’; “My Mother’s Gardeners’, and (not to mention 
others) “Genus Clericum!” In the concluding chapter she grows de- 
liciously and inspiringly serious on “Difficulties in Doing Without 
Eternity’. Read and shake and—look up! GEO. B. EAGER. 


“ The Great Adventure. Present-Day Studies in American National- 
ism. By Theodore Roosevelt. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1919. 204 pp. $1.00 net. 


This book was written before the armistice was signed. In the 
Foreword, under date of November 6, 1918, the author says that when 
the manuscript was accepted, and even up to the time of the revision 
of the last proofs, it seemed, as regards the major part of it, that he 
was taking substantially the position to which the administration at 
Washington was tending steadily to come. Yet in the face of that 
admission, he lets the book go to press in such form as to make it 
appear today in the light of events as, in large part at least, a most 
partisan, ungenerous, if not unpatriotic and virulent, attack upon 
President Wilson and the administration. “De mortuis nil nisi bonum” 
is well said and constitutes a good rule of action; but it may be ac- 
cepted as a justifiable exception to say that this performance tarnishes 
the escutcheon of a great and heroic American. To our thinking, like 
some other late products of the same pen, it were better had it never 
been written. As Mr. Roosevelt himself says, “Brag is a good dog; 
but Holdfast is a better”. It recalls to our minds Mr. Dooly’s witty 
comment on Mr. Roosevelt’s book on the Spanish-American war: 
“The title is a misnomer. It should have been ‘Alone in Cuba’.” Its 
faults cast over its shining merits a melancholy eclipse. 

GEO. B. EAGER. 


The Force Supreme. By Walter Wellman. Doran Co. 191 pp. 


The author finds forces brought into play during this war that were 
not present in any other war. These new forces must end the war, 
and the type of civilization the world is to have after the war is ended, 
is really the stake of the war. If the tribe had won the world would 
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have “Gone Backward’, but it did not win. However, there is still a 
question, “Shall the triumph of society lift civilization to a new and 
higher level?” ‘Shall the world ‘Go Forward’ or ‘Stand Still’?” In 
the “world we are to have”, the criminal must no longer go armed. 
This together with the world’s moral and economic gallows, Germany 
fears. The “Force that made the world” can rule it; according to the 
author, that force is “work”. With this we cannot wholly agree unless 
this “work” is guided and inspired by Him who worketh all things 
according to the counsel of His will. The author’s discussion of the 
“World’s Conditions of Peace” is especially suggestive, as is the 
entire book. H. C. WAYMAN. 


The Battleship Boys on the Sky Patrol. By Frank Gee Patchin. 
Henry Altemus Co., Philadelphia. 50 cts. 


This book for boys belongs to the Battleship Series. The book is 
full of life and action and interest for boys who love aeronautics. 


The Little Wise Chicken That Knew It All. By Kenneth Graham 
Duffield. Henry Altemus Co., Philadelphia. 29 illustrations. 50 ets. 


One of the Wee Books for Wee Folks, and as good as any of the 
rest. That is good enough. 


The School and Other Educators. By John Clarke. Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1918. 228 pp. Cloth, $1.75 net. 


The book “is neither a text book nor a popular treatise. Its main 
theme is the compulsory minimum, as it is, and as it ought to be. 
The latter opens up the question of adolescent training and of prepara- 
tion for parenthood, probably the most vital of all current issues.” 
So says the author in his modest preface. The book is really valuable. 
The main contentions seem right admirably balanced in his discussion 
of the four great educational agencies apart from the school—the 
family, companions, society, and the church. His observations on the 
curriculum, the claims of the classics, the place of moral and religious 
instruction, and the Bible as an educational instrument, are generally 
judicious. The author is justified in trusting that his work may “ap- 
peal both to student and to the increasing number of laymen, includ- 
ing members of Parliament, who are awakening to a fuller realization 
of the national issues that underlie the instruction and training of the 
young.” J. H. FARMER. 
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John Brown of Haddington. By Robert Mackenzie, M.A. Hodder 
and Stoughton, New York and London. 358 pp. 12 shillings net. 


We have in this volume one of the most interesting biographies 
of recent years. The famous John Brown, author of the “Dictionary 
of the Bible’, the “‘Self-Interpreting Bible’, and many other theologi- 
cal works, was one of the great characters of Scotland in the eighteenth 
century. The most interesting part of the book is the story of how 
the poor orphan boy of sixteen, a shepherd lad, with only one month 
of schooling in Latin, overcame all difficulties, learned Greek by him- 
self as if from a new Rosetta stone, without grammar or teacher, 
aroused the jealousy of his companions and even of his pastor, who 
accused the poor boy of witchcraft because he had learned the Greek 
New Testament. It nearly broke his heart and it took him years to 
live down the shame of the charge, but he became a pedler and teacher. 
Finally as preacher and professor he shed a glory on Scotland. 

There is no more stirring story to be put before young ministers 
who by chance complain of the hard path that they may have to 
tread in order to gain proper theological equipment. Ministers who 
drop their Greek for very shame ought to read the life of John Brown 
of Haddington, whose Greek Testament is today one of the treasures 
of the University of St. Andrews. A. T. ROBERTSON. 


The Suffering of the Best, or Service and Sacrifice. By John 
Adams, B.D., Author of “The Great Sacrifice”. Edinburgh, 1918, T. & 
T. Clark [New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons]. 163 pp. 


“No biologist has as yet attempted to explain the science of pain.” 
Peyton’s Memorabilia of Jesus. The science of pain! the pain espe- 
cially of God’s suffering servants! that, alas! is not to be explained 
by any science, not, certainly, by the law of the survival of the fittest: 
it must be lifted up into the sphere of vicarious self-surrender and 
interpreted as the suffering of the best.” From the standpoint of such 
a principle, and driven hard to deep searching by the war’s grim 
tragedy, Mr. Adams has given us a fresh interpretation of the vicaridéus, 
redeeming element of suffering in “the servant of Jehovah” passages 
of Isaiah. The applications are continuous of this principle which lies 
in the deeper forces of history making on the plane of our human life. 
Right rich in reward will be the patient following of the reasoning 
and the exposition in this little volume. It deals with a topic than 
which none need more to be clearly and forcifully expounded in the 
day of reconstruction. W. O. CARVER. 
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In the Heart of a Fool. By William Allen White, Author of “In 
Our Form”, “A Certain Rich Man’, “The Martial Adventures of Henry 
and Me”, etc. New York, 1918, The Macmillan Co. 615 pp. $1.60. 


Our “Middle West” is at once the most progressive, free and repre- 
sentative section of the United States. From 1865 to 1915 the spirit 
of America in this section passed through the various stages of child- 
hood, adolescence and maturing self-discovery and realization. ‘Mr. 
White has wonderfully portrayed this experience of a national spirit 
in a richly dramatic group of characters. Here we see the follies and 
the ideals, the weaknesses and the sins, conscious and unconscious, 
the personal and the social generosities and the injustices of America. 
The rising social consciousness is: outlined and interpreted with un- 
usual force and clarity. The many phases of our life are made very 
real. Politics, commerce, social ambition, religion, vice and virtue 
all appear and stand before a judgment seat. The theme of the book 
is the shallowness and futility of seeking to build a life, of man or 
people, out of material things and the essential worth of the spiritual. 
The wealth of material which Mr. White has wrought into this story 
is nothing short of marvelous. It stands easily among the foremost 
novels one has ever read. W. O. CARVER. 


After Death—A Personal Narrative. New and Enlarged Edition 
of “Letters from Julia’.~ By Amanuensis W. T. Stead. New York, 
George H. Doran Company. xl-|--204 pp. $1.25. 


There is something very compelling of sympathy in the extensive 
efforts of eminently honorable men and women of our time toward es- 
tablishing definite and certain communication between this world 
of ours and that world into which the spirits of men go when they 
guit these human bodies. “Psychic phenomena” are now very numer- 
ous and many volumes record them. 

Of the entire sincerity and high ideals of W. T. Stead there has 
never been any question among good people who know men. He saw 
very clearly the dangers of spirit communications—the danger of de- 
ception, the danger of wrong use of such communications if they were 
real. Yet he believed with absolute conviction that he received such 
communications. Some of them are set down in the two series of 
“letters” which “Julia” wrote using his hand but with no voluntary 
direction on his part. The letters are of a very high order ethically 
and religiously and for the most part are such as any intelligent Chris- 
tian might well believe a spirit in the presence of God might send to 
friends here if permitted to do so. 
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But when all is read one may pause and consider that one has 
gained no new information about life and conditions “on the other 
side”. In keeping the messages in harmony with the teaching of the 
Bible, except possibly as to the fate of impenitent sinners, the letters 
have added no essential item to what is revealed in the Bible. Stead 
gained, and others like him gained, in confidence of the reality of 
the other world by having these communications from those whom 
they knew “on this side’. They think to substitute faith with knowl- 
edge. But to the rest of us it is still as much a matter of faith as ever. 
Then what are we to do with the inconsistencies, even the contradic- 
lions, in the testimonies that come from different ones who have 
“nassed over’? What, for example, shall we do about the messages 
which “Julia” gave to Mr. Stead and those more recent messages to 
Sir Oliver Lodge from ‘‘Raymond”’? How, too, account for “Julia’s” 
style of argument and expression being so much of a piece with that 
of Mr. Stead? 

The book is very interesting, its teachings are mainly very sound 
and salutary. But one remains puzzled and unconvinced. 

W. O. CARVER. 


The Methodist Year Book, 1919. By Oliver S. Baketel, Editor. 
Methodist Book Concern, New York and Cincinnati. 254 pp. 25 ets. 


This number (86) of the Methodist Year Book is well in keeping 
with the excellent year books of the past. The editor certainly de- 
serves commendation for bringing into such small space so much 
valuable and interesting information and facts. Two features are 
worthy of special mention: the advance made by this great religious 
body along all lines and the plans for greater progress in the coming 
year. F, M. POWELL. 


The German Conspiracy in American Education. By Gustavus 
Ohlinger, Captain U. S. A. George H. Doran Company, New York. 
LIS pp. VS1k25: 


The author tells how Germany, having Prussianized her own 
schools to regiment the mind of the nation and provide the materials 
for her military program, set herself to the “preservation and promo- 
tion of Germanism among the thirty million people of German blood 
dwelling outside the boundaries of the empire’. She was most active 
and most successful in America, where Germans were not to rest 
until “Americanizing means the same thing as Germanizing”. 
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Every person who had ever studied in Germany was counted upon 
to support the Germanizing policy. 

The “Prussian Ministry of Education” entered into an arrangement 
with five American universities for exchange professorships. These 
German professors became German propagandists. ‘German Houses’, 
“German Clubs” became bases of operations for German spies. So 
subtly did they work that in 1907 “The National German-American 
Alliance” was incorporated by “Act of Congress”. This alliance sent 
questionaires to candidates for office of the school boards, secured — 
the election of German sympathizers, and through them inserted Ger- 
man propaganda in our school books. 

The “German University League” was organized with many pro- 
fessors of our leading universities on its board of trustees and list of 
sponsors. This league sought to create the impression that it repre- 
sented the American people better than the administration, and when 
the “Sussex” note was sent, April 18, 1916, these self-constituted 
spokesmen wired, Berlin by wireless: “Germany may interpret the 
message of our President as a provocation, something surely not in- 
tended.” 

This book lays bare the most dangerous and most insiduous con- 
spiracy which Germany has prosecuted against American education, 
and should be studied by everyone who would be informed on German 
propaganda in America. HENRY W. TIFFANY. 


The Faiths of Mankind. By Edmund Davison Soper, Professor in 
Drew Theological Seminary. Methodist Book Concern, New York and 
Cincinnati, 1918. viii-|--165 pp. 


Professor Soper has in this little volume given us, as all who 
know him need hardly be assured, a splendid discussion of the chief 
faiths of the world in our day. The volume is one in the “College 
Voluntary Study Courses”, prepared under the direction of Sub-com- 
mittee on College Courses of the Sunday School Council of Evangelical 
Denominations and the Committee on Voluntary Study of the Council 
of North American Student Movements. These courses comprise eight 
studies, two for each year of the college cycle. They all follow a com- 
mon plan admirably adapted for real study as for character develop- 
ment and life consecration to worthy Kingdom endeavor. 

Feeling keenly his limitations in space. Dr. Soper has succeeded 
in producing orderly lines of study of eight religions or religious types. 
The volume is suitable for study by anyone who wishes to know the 
essential facts and features of these religions and not alone for such 
as will use it in college classes. W. O. CARVER. 
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Our Common Conscience. By Sir George Adam Smith, D. D., 
LL. D., Litt. D. George H. Doran Co., New York, 1919. 256 pp. 
$1.50 net. 


The famous Principal of Aberdeen University was one of a number 
of British speakuvrs who interpreted British aims in the war to Amer- 
ican audiences. ‘fhe addresses made by Dr. Smith are gathered into 
this excellent voluusae. He spoke from New York to Los Angeles, from 
Detroit to New Ori.«ans, and did a great deal to help our people during 
1918. 

Dr. Smith rejoices in the common conscience of the Allies, par- 
ticularly ‘of England, France, and the United States. He thinks that 
these countries have been welded together in such fashion that they 
will guarantee the peace of the world whatever comes. It is good to 
read these strong words in the days of uncertainty that still hang 
over us. It is a great inheritance that has come o America to be in 
so goodly a fellowship. A. T. ROBERTSON. 


Reunion in Eternity. By Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. 
George H. Doran Company, New York, 1919. 295 pp. $1.50 net. 


This noble volume comes at the most opportune time. It is a clear 
and strong voice in the darkness and sorrow that have come to so 
much of the world. The war and the pestilence have added untold 
ltorrors to human life. But we sorrow not as those who have no 
hope. Sir Robertson Nicoll draws upon all his vast knowledge of 
literature to show how even skeptics cling to the hope of immortality, 
He has no trouble in showing how comforting are the words of Christ 
and how confidently we may rest our faith in.Him. Dr. Nicoll has 
a wondrous spiritual insight that seizes upon the heart of a passage 
of Scripture and applies it to modern problems. My own heart has 
been greatly comforted by reading “Reunion in Eternity”. It has 
made it easier to carry my own sorrow. Certainly for this purpose 
Dr. Nicoll wrote. I thank him for my share of consolation. Pass the 
book on to those who need it. There is strength here for the weak 
and the weary. A. T. ROBERTSON. 
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